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For the bed, select a southern declivity in a dense 
wood, sheltered on the north and west by thick ua- 
dergrowth, open to the south and east. 

Soil. Adeep, rich, virgin earth, light loam, en- 
tirely free from clay; with wood or brush well 
seasoned; if with wood, it should be prepared about 
five feet long and split; commence by raking off 
the ledves of as mach of the bed as can be burned 
in one day; thea with the back of the rake shove off 
the coarse mould, taking care not to disturb the 
soil; lay down skids of greea wood ten or twelve 
feet long, four feet apart, pack dry brush between 
them to start the fires readily, pile on the wood 
aeross the skids, throw on leaves and start the fires; 
care must then be taken that the fires are not mov- 
ed too fast, else the land will not be sufficiently 
burned, nor that they remain too long on the same 
place,as burning the land to a brick redness de- 
stroys its vitality; to move the fires each hand must 
be furnished with a wooden fork and a small sapling 
witha hook at one end, for the purpose of throw- 
ing or pulling the fires off the place burmed, aa eir- 
cumstances may require; after passing over the 
first space of four feet, the whole length or breadth 
of the bed, the skids must be removed, and another 
space begun on the side of the firs’, unless there 
are hands enough to carry on two or more fires, in 
which case spaces of four feet must be left between 
the fires, that the hands may the better tend to them; 

must be burned when the first spaces have 
cooled. If brush is to be used, it must be well 
seasoned, and carted to the bed before hand; take 
ofthe leaves and coarse mould, as directed for a 
wood bed, throw on along one edge of the bed the 
best seasoned brush; place one of the most careful 
upon the bed to reeeive the brush as it is 

t upon the bed, to be deposited across the 

yer of brush, butts upward, at an angle of 
about orty-five degrees; the first course being fin- 
ished, the receiver must now stand upon the brush 
lo receive it, that his weight may compress it, and 
he may see the better where to put it; and so 

ou till the whole space is covered, which must be 


then throw on logs, stumps, &c , if convenient, to 
keep the brush down, that it may burn the better; 
pile up around the sides leaves and other dry stuff, 
leaving no intermediate spaces; the bed is then 
ready for the fire; furnish each hand with a well- 
lighted chunk, and direct them to place themselves 
around the bed at eqaal distances apart, and remain 
stationary, until the master or overseer gives the 
word ‘‘fire,” each hand must then rush to the bed 
and light it in as many places as possible before 
the heat drives him to a distanee; if the brush has 
been well packed, and the fires equally kindled 
around the sides, and if there is little or no wind 
stirring, the rising flames will create a vacuum and 
all draw to the centre, and burn much better thas 
if the wind is blowing high—high winds raise the 
flames from the bed and drive off the heat. 

The beds being burnt, the process for digging and 
sowing begins, and is the same for both kinds. Pick 
up the unburnt sticks and chunks, and throw them 
to one side on a place not much burned; mark off 
the bed with a lgng stick or rake handle, in parallel! 
spaces of three feet, and set the hands to digging; 
the best hoe for this purpese is the common hilling 
hoe. The soi] must not be dug over three inches 
deep, the roots of the young plants seldom penetrate 
over thatdepth. The chief reason against deep 
digging tcbacco-beds is that you are apt to turn up 
the clay and to bury the burnt soil too deep for 
the roots of the young plants; though it is desi- 
rable to have a deep tilth to hold moisture, and for 
the free circulation of air, yet it is more desirable 
to keep the burnt soil upon the top, and not by dig- 
ging to bring up an unburnt soil full of grass seeds, 
untouched by the fire, to germinate and overrua 
the bed. Do not remove the stumps unless they 
come up easily, nor the roots, when there is dan- 
ger of disturbing the clay; clay is very objection- 
able to young plants. After the first operation of 
digging, set the hands to chopping over the bed, 
working backwards, so as not to trample it down 
again. A heavy iron or wooden rake with teeth 
two and a half or three inches apart, and four inch- 





done carefully to the depth of at least three fect; 


es long, should then be passed over the bed to take 
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out and loosen all roots, clods and stones that may 
be in the way. Again lay off the bed in parallel 
spaces of three feet, and set the hands with a sharp 
knife (to each space a hand) to pick up and draw 
out all the roots and fibres that may be in the way, 
the knives to be used to cut off under ground the 
roots that the hoes have looseved up; this operation 
to be performed until the bed is reduced to a fine 
tilth, and all the roots be removed that are upon 
the surface; then bring on the manure, of whatever 
kind it is designed to be used. They stand in the 
writer’s experience in the following order :—Ist, 
Peruvian Geano; 2d, hog-pen manure; 3d, well rob 
ted oak ashes; 4th, well rotted stable manure mix- 
ed with plaster. If Guano is to be used, it should 
be put on at the rate of one thousand pounds to the 
acre; other manures according to their strength and 
adaptation to the wants of the plants. Three heavy 
ox-cart loads of stable manure, with half a bushel 
of plaster to the load, is sufficient for a space of 
twenty yards square; coarse manures should be 
chopped in; after the bed is manured, rake it over 
to level it, which can be done by bearing upon the 
rake, both when it is drawn to, and shoved from 


you. 

Seeding. Allow halfagill of seed to every opeee 
of ten square yards the bed contains, and a half- 
gallon of plaster or sifted ashes; seed in the same 
way that you would for cabbage or other small 
seed; trample the bed with the feet, or pat it with 
the back of the hoes; the first is preferable, as the 
soil can be better packed with the feet than any 
thing else. It must not be tramped if the soil is 
moist enough to stick to the feet, nor must it be 
burned if soil is not dry enough to insure by 
burning that it will not stick to the feet when tramp- 
ed. Burning moist or wet land is Jabor thrown 
away. Cover with open brush to protect from the 
harsh winds and to keep moisture upon the surface 
of the bed; fence it in with a high and dense cedar 
or pine brush fence, which will keep off stock, and 
protect it from the cold winds of spring, and is said 
also to be some defence against the fly; but for this 
little pest of the farmer and gardener the writer 
has not found any specific remedy, though he has 
found that the application of fresh air-slaked lime, 
and Scotch snuff, to have done good in many instan- 
ces; three pounds of Scotch snuff to a peck of fresh 
air-slaked lime, dusted upon the plants while the 
dew is upon them for two or thrge successive morn- 
ings, has been found in some instances to drive the 
ay effectually away: soot is also a good remedy.— 

lhe sooner the seed is got on the ground the better; 
January or February is not too eurly; if the seed is 
sown early, it gives the planter time to re-seed again 
about the first of April; the last seed sown will nev- 
er be inthe way of the first, but will sometimes 
a the crops after the first has been destroyed. 

ould the plants when up and out of the way of 
the fly stand too thick, they may be raked out with 
a light garden rake, such as is used for flower beds, 
by raking first to the right hand and then to the left, 
$0 as to form diamonds; but raking should never 
be resorted to when there is any appearance of the 
fly, nor in dry weather, and should only be done by 
the most careful hands. 

Soil for the Crop. New land is best—it is pre- 
ared by cutting off the growth during winter for 
re-w and rails; about the first of March rake 

up the leaves and trash and burn them or cart them 
to the farm yard or upon some poor places; dig up 
the land with the hilling hoe, into round, conical 





hills, like the sweet potato hills, about 
feetapart. When the oung plants - ae 
dy to be planted out, the hills must be eee 
down or**turned”’ with the weeding hoe. Planiswit, 
leaves the size of an American half dollar are latge 
enough for new land; if old land is to be put dp 
in tobacco, it should be a light loam ora 

able soil, not too sandy, else the tobacco wil 
and have to be housed before it has attained 
size. Break up the land early in the spring tery 
twelve inches deep, and let it Jay over till wanti 
Soils less than five inches deep had better be puth 
any thing else than tobacco. About the middleg 
April or the first of May manure and re-plow th 
land; if the plants are very forward this work mu 
be done earlier. Sow upon each acre of land sy 
bushels of salt to destroy the worms. In the men. 
while the beds must be attended to, and the gre 
picked out, which must be done as soon as it (the 
grass) can be caught between the fore-finger ani 
thumb; furnish each hand with an old jacket or; 
bag with a smai! quantity of straw in it to sit upm, 
that they may not bruise the plants while picking 
more plants are destroyed by being bruised whik 
picking, than any other way. Watch for the fy, 
and upon its first appearance try the application d 
lime and Scotch snuff for several successive mort 
ings while the dew is upon the plants; if judicious) 
applied, when the fly makes its first appearance, is 
seven cases out of ten it will do good. Should th 
season be dry, keep the beds covered upto 

the moisture upon the surface. If watering be 
thought necessary, let it be done over the brud 
with a large size watering pot, with a strong sol- 
tion of Peruvian guano or stable manure. 

We must now look to the fields to see what is lo 
bedone there. Supposing that the plants willson 
be ready to be set out, and the land all manured an 
replowed ; drag the land with a two horse dragur- 
til itis reduced to a fine tilth, then rol} it witha 
heavy oaken roller. It is then ready to be laid of, 
preparatory to be struck up into hills, which isdone 
by running furrows across the land three feet apart 
with a one horse plow, then crossing that agais 
with the same plow two feet. This is convenient 
distance for most kinds of tobacco, and allows an- 
ple room to work it. If desirable, the hills may 
be struck up drill fashion, by laying off the landin- 
to paralle! strips as directed above for the first op 
ration for check land. Then strike up the hils 
eighteen or twenty inches apart. Drilling tobacco 
answers well upon low land, though it gives more 
work for the hoes todo. After the land 1s laid of 
into checks as above described, the hoemen must 
follow the plough and remove all clods, sticks, &. 
from the centre of the check or the middie of the 
row. Two hoefulls of dirt are sufficient for a bil, 
which should be leveled, and a hard stamp gives il 
with the back of the hoe, which leaves its print, 
into which the plant must stand. The No. 2weeé 
ing hee, for women and boys, and No. 3 for me 
are convenient sizes. All things are now read) 
for a season, thatis, for a rain ; of which whens 
sufficient quantity has fallen to wet the land fortwo 
or three inches deep, or more, the plants must 
carefuliy drawn and deposited in baskets and thes 
carried to the land. If a larger number of plant 
ure to be diawn than the hands can carry to 
ground, they may be carried in a cart, but if pow 
ble they should be left in the baskets, as they wil 
be bruised by being thrown into the cart in large 
piles. Experience has shown that the fewer Bud 
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» most hand stooping down and picking the grass 


_ alleda “crank.” It may be made in ¢ 


_ toss beam by a mortice somewhat oblique, twenty 


- from the centre hole, for the reception of the hoes. 
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that are carried, und that the easier 

jake splay the better they will live. 
Set the boys and old hands to dropping one plant 
a hill, taking two rows along at the same 

; the most active hands must follow the drop- 
pers, taking up the plant with the left hand and 
ening the roots if crumpled up; make a hole 

with the right forefinger, or with a round stick four 
inches long and one iach in diameter, in the centre 
ofithe hill, insert the plant and draw the dirt with 


thetwo fore-fingers of the right hand and press jt 


the whole left hand down, as it holds the 

which will bring the left fore-finger upon the 
ground, and press the earth behind the plant, and 
then secure it the better. In about ten days the 
plants will want weeding out; to accomplish this 
the more expeditiously, the plow must be used. A 
No. 1Nourse, Ruggles & Mason’s plow attached 
toa gentle mule, passed twice in a row with the 
bar to the hill, will greatly facilitate the operation 
of weeding, in proportion of at least two to one. 
if greater facility is required, a light cultivator 
may be run across the plowing, which will help the 
hoe-hands again at least one third faster. In all 
operations of plowing or cultivating tobacco, mules 
are preferable to horses, because they walk neater 
and thereby avoid treading upon and bruising the 


is, 
mt the weather be dry or the land clayey and 
likely to break up into clods, or otherwise jar the 
plants, neither the plow nor the cultivator should 
deused, butin that case the hill must be ‘‘scraped 
owt” with the weeding hoe. 

In order to facilitate and expedite the operation 
of weeding, two hands must weed out one row be- 
tween them, by working the one on each side of the 
tow, one a littie in advance of the other, the hinder- 


{rom around the plants if there should be ary ; the 
spaces between the hills should ulso be scraped over. 
After the plants have taken fast hold in the hills, 
or after a good rain, the plow and cultivator may 
beused asabove described. The best cultivator 
for this purpose is a simple instrument made by 
any common carpenter, and is very one 

e following 
manner: Get out a beam about four feet long, and 
Wwaby three inches square at the smallend, and 
laree inches square at the large end, insert it in a 


inches long, and three inches square ; in the centre 
{the cross beam bore an inch hole, upom each 
tide of which bore another hole about eight inches 


The hoes ean be made by most blacksmiths ; they 
‘hould be made fifteen inches long, the hoe part 
somewhat in the shape of an old mule’s foot, 
rounding downto a point and inclining a little 
forward, while the upper corners must be turned a 
» 80asto jet the dirt go by easy. The 
tots must be attached by long necks, round or 
quate, but round atthe top, with a screw so as to 
be fastened in the beam and secured by taps. The 
handies must be fastened to the side of the long 
and to the uprights from the cross beam. 
articles however, can be purchased at the 
are stores, though they are generally made 

‘00 heavy for tobacco. 
Afier the plants are first wed out, the plow and 
must be kept going to keep the soil open 
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slight showers of rain. The hoes must follow after 
the second goninge when the plants have begun to 
overspread the hill, for the purpose of chopping a- 
round them and drawing up about an inch of earth 
to the plants, which is called ‘rounding tobacco."’ 
About the tenth of July, the planter must look out 
for his last and most bitter enemy, the ‘horn worm.’ 
(The writer would digress a little from the true 
spirit of the essay, and make an apology for his at- 
tempting to compete, where he might with profit 
be only a looker on ; but feeling that he had learn- 
ed something, particularly in the way of checking 
the ravages of the fly in the spring, and destroying 
the “horn worm,” particularly as the highest prize 
was to be awarded for the best essay on these two 
ayes and knowing that this was his peculiar forte, 
© thought that he could not do better than give 
his fellow planters his practice on these two heads.) 
The horn worm comes from an egg deposited 
upon the tobacco by a large fly, called the “‘horn 
fly’’ or horn blower, which resembles a smal] hum- 
ming bird somewhat in its motions. The horn fly 
in turn is produced by the horn worm, which bur- 
rows in the ground and remains there all winter til} 
it is brought forth by the genial warmth of the sun 
in the shape of a fly, in the same manner that the 
butterfly comes from the caterpillar. The first 
glut of worms makes its appearance early in July, 
or the latter part of June. Phis ‘‘glut’’ caneasily 
destroyed by a few hands and a gang of turkeys. 
while the tobacco is small. Particular attention 
should be paid to the destruction of this glut, as it 
is said that they produce the fly that breeds the 
second glut in August, but it is more reasonable to 
suppose that they are only the advance-guard of the 
myriads of worms that stowed themselves away in 
the fall, and that they are only out first because 
they happened toselect more congenial quarters 
than the rest of their dormant brethren. It is a 
fact worthy of notice that as a general thing, the 
first glut of flies are smaller than the second. It is. 
against the fly that the writer directs his chief en- 
ergies in the destruction or prevention of the worms. 
To accomplish this end, in topping tobacco, care 
must be taken that one or two hundred or more of 
the most forward plants should be left in different 
parts of the field. So soon as they show the first 
blossoms, the flies go to them to feed upon the juice 
in the bow! of the flower, by inserting their long 
proboscis which they carry, while flying, curled up 
snugly under their nose or head. hile in the act 
of feeding they can be easily approached and struck 
down with a small paddle. Arm each hand, men, 
women and children, with a light paddle about 
eighteen inches or two feet long, three or four in- 
ches broad, and half an inch thick; and send them 
into the fields about sun-set, which is the time that 
the fly comes forth to feed and to deposite its egg; 
and for a reward of six or eight cents a dozen, they 
will destroy more worms in*one hour by killing the 
fly, than the same hands will destroy in a week by 
looking over the tobacco for the worm and eggs. 
If this was practised vigorously for 4 or5 years by 
every planter, I believe that they could be entirely 
destroyed. The fly is fond of the Jamieson weed 
and honeysuckle flower, both of which might be 
raised in fence corners for the purpose of destroy- 
ing them while feeding onthe flower. As man 
eggs will be deposited on the tobac o in spite of all 
vigilance, in destroying the fly, the planter must 
prepare himself for worming also. The worm 





that the plants may receive the benefit of dews and 
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after it is deposited, and eats a small hole through 
the leaf to the opposite side from the egg; taken in 
this stage it is easily crushed upor the leaf, and at 
a period when but little damage is done. Turkeys 
and the Guinea Keet are great helps in catching 
the worm; the keet will catch and destroy the worm 
through mischief; the turkey is very fond of eating 
them, and can be trained by constant use to search 
for them as their only food. ‘I'ake the turkey as 
soon as it flies from the reost, to the tobacco ground; 
let two hands drive them around and through the 
tebacco until they learn what they are sent there 
for. After they are once initiated they will run 
through the tobacco without being driven; the dri- 
vers then need only follew them to keep them to- 
gether and make them worm the tobacco over in a 
somewhat regular manner. Two or three turkeys 
are equal to one hand on an average ; they may be 
driven until the heat of the day, when they must be 
let go to water, and some shady place to cool and 
ae themselves during the heat of the day, out can i 

put to work again in the evening, and may be | 
driven until night. Should the worms be too nu- | 
merous for the turkéys to destroy, the hands wust | 
be brought forward in another part of the field, | 
else the turkeys will pick up and fill themeeives | 
with the worms that the hands have killed. Worm- | 
ing is performed by turning up and looking over; 
each leuf on the plant ; care being taken to destroy | 
all the eggs as well as the worms that may be upon | 
the plant. This operation must be done with care, | 
else you may bruise and injure the leaf. With dili- | 
gence the glut of worms can be broken up by the 
tenth of September, or so nearly so that they can 
be left to the care of the turkeys. 

Tepping Tobacco. Upon this point almost every 
planter has his own peculiar notions. If it is de- 
sirable to have fine tobacco, the plant must be suf- 
fered to go fully to seed; when the leaves begin to 
tuen yellow, the top should be cut off with a sharp 
knife down to a good crop leaf. Jt should then be 
suffered to stand four or fre days, or uatil it makes 
twoor three suckers from two to three inches in 
length, which should be brokem out with the hand; 
it is then ready to be housed. To make a heavy 
article top low, so soon as the top can be taken out 
without injuring the surrounding leaves, the plant 
should be topped down to fourteen or sixteen leaves, 
and be permitted to stand for some eight or ten 
days, when it should be “‘suckered,’’ and in four or 
five days it will be ready for the knife. Tobacco 
will ripen in a fortnight after it has been topped. 
“*Priming’’ tobacco is done by taking off all the dead 
and dirty leaves at the bottom of the plant, about 
eight or ten days before cutting; these may be made 
into ground leaves by taking them to the barn, and 
tieing about a dozen leaves together with a witlow 
twig or some flexible material; they should thea be 
straddled across a stick, and hung out in the sun 
for a few days. But in order to make ground 
leaves properly, they should be taken off late in the 
evening, and caried to the barn; the next morning 
they should be tied up as before directed, in small 
bundles, and straddled across sticks, and hung up 
in the barn. Ground leafis generally ready for 
market by the Ist of November. Cutting tobacco 
is generally performed by gently bending the plant 
to one side, and chopping it with a cleaver or a 
knife, made for that purpose, which is done by cut- 
ting up an old scythe blade into pieces, about a foot 
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then the quarter of acircle. In eutting 

each hand should take two rows, cut and lay the 
tobaceo towards the hand that is cutting the nex 
two rows; each hand should place his tobace 
butt to butt, leaving a smail space between then 
to walk, for the purpose of picking them up, am” 
Inying them in smal! heaps, which must be done te. 
fore it falls or wilts too much; the four rows mut 
be thrown into one. If the tobacco is to be split 
before itis cut, it can be done with a common 
butcher’s knife ; but a better knife can be made out 
of a piece of eld scythe blade, three or four inches 
square, and inserted into a block of wood abouton 
foot long, and three inches square at the 
trimmed down to the blade slantingly at the blade 
end, three inches above the blade; leave the blade 
end of the handle three inches square, trim outthe 
balance of the handle small, and fasten on a crow 
piece for a hand ; put on the handle after the fash- 
ion of a spade. 

Splitting and spearing tobacco are now the only 
two methods in practice for securing the tobacto 
upon the stick ; splitting is practiced for the pur- 
pore of hanging the tobaceo on sticks, and for gir- 
ing ita better color while curing; spearing is per 
formed by plaeing spears made of irc«, and drawn 
out te a sharp point, upon the e:d of the stick, by 
means of which the tobacco is speared upon the 
stick ; split tobacco cures best ; tobacco shouldbe 
hauled in small loads, in wood bodiez, with fou 
long rails placed in the bottom of the eart, for the 
reception of the tobacc..,and must be so placed that 
they will > out with the load upon them, which 
prevents it from being bruised. As the tobacco is 
speared or hung on stieks, it should be placed o 
the scaffold ; if the tobacco is large, six plants 
should be put ona stick; the plants should not 
touch each other so as to jam the leaves together. 
Scaffolds are made by planting crotches five and 
a half feet jong, 114 feet in the ground, in rows 
ten feet apart, and placing long poles, called bear- 
ers, in the crotch from ene to the other; acros 
these poles other poles should be placed, or rails 
clear of knots may be used, which are ealled “tiers,” 
the rails or poles should be placed four feet apart 
to receive the tobacco; tobacco should not remain 
upon the scaffold more than six days, unless the 
weather is very dry; it must then be carried into the 
barn and hung up; hands must be sent up in the 
barn, one above another, at convenient distances, 
to pass the sticks, which must be placed fourteen 
or fifteen inches apart in the house, or at sucha 
distance that the tobacco wil! not touch from stick 
to stick; when dry it may be re-hung and stowed 
back to make room for more. Firing tobacco! 
sometimes practiced for the sake of giving ita 
color, and making it cure the faster, that the plant- 
er may get room in his barn for more; it maybe 
cured by firing in ten days, which is time enough 
to re-hang and stow back; the tobaeco however ss 
injured in its sale by this process of curing, 0 ac- 
count of the taste and smell of the smoke; it is done 
by building several large log firesander the tobacco, 
which must not be hung Jower than one or two tiers, 
(according to the pitch of the barn) below the 
joists, immediately over the fires, but may be hung 
down to the ground, all around the sides of the 
barn; it is a practice not much resorted to, 38 itis 
very dangerous. When the tobacco is tho’ 


as it comes in order. When the tobacco is 





long, and nailing them to oak handles ; the handle 
and blade should form an angle, or rather more 


y 
dry,it may be stripped from the stalks in rainy Boy a 
laid 


stripping, it should be taken off the sticks, an 
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in heaps in the middie of the house; the most ex-, place, and when dry, 
: hand should take off the second leaves, | for use. 
which are the first three er four ragged or dirty _ Color of Tobaceo. Here is a field for theori- 
leaves on the stalks, and tie them in bundles, throw- sing and practice ‘‘ad-infinitum.’’ As regards col- 
ing the bright plants to one set of hands, and the | ouring tobacco, by manuring with any special ma- 
dark to another, each of whieh must take them up, | nure, the writer has had but little experience, but 
and pull off the best, or erop leaves, and then pass} believes that to be determined in favor of: stable 
themover to third set, whose duty it is totake| manure. Much depends upon the kind of tobacco; 
off the tail ends. Jt should be so assorted as to) the thinner the leaves are upon the stalk the finer 
keep each eolor to itself, and also the different will be the leaf; the thick set tobacco eures dark. 
lengths of leaves; the leaves should be tied up in| Much also depends upon the soil; light loams pro- 
small bundles or ‘‘hands,” and carefully laid along- | duce brighter crops thar. stiff clays ; tho’ tobacco 
side the stripper. In the evening of the same day cayeceen stiff land will out-weigh that grown upos 
itshoald be winnowed, if very high, by placing it} light sandy soil orloam. In whatever kind of soil 
upon sticks laid close together, up in the house, the | tobacco is planted, the nearer the hills are togeth- 
bundles being spread out in the shape of a fan, one| er the finer will be the tobacco. New land is the 
above the other, eight or ten in depth, and the tails} best for tobaceo, it stands better, grows faster, and 
of one side touching the tails of the otherside. Af-} cures brighter. Seeond year land takes precedence 
ter it is well dried, on the first rainy day it may be} next to new land. But of whatever kind the seed 
taken down and got io prizing order, and put down| may be, or of whatever quality the soil consists, 
into large four feet bulks. [t is then ready for priz-| the tobacco may be easily ruined by bad handling 
ing, which may be done by some of the many screw | and bad management. Split tobacco will cure bet- 
prizes that are sold by the machinists about the | ter than speared tobuceo, as will be seen by the 
country, with which eight or ten hogsheads can be | certificate. Pertinent to the question of handling 
prized in a day, or with the common lever prize, | tobacco, the writer would again digress, and relate 
which does the work neater; prizing is usually | a fact which is widely known in this country. 
done in August, the bundles are packed in casks} Not many years since, there lived a planter in 
made for that purpose, fifty-two inches long, and | this county whosn, for the sake of distinction I will 
forty inches across the head. The tobaceo needs} cali Mr.}. Mr. I. was in the habit of obtaining for 
ao further preparation than getting it in prizing or-| his tobaceo twice and sometimes thrice as much as 
der, which is ascertained by the bundles bending | his neighbors, from which fact he was often resort- 
without cracking, or being handled without shat- | ed to for seed, which he kindly distributed to all 
tering; it must not however be too hich, elge it will | who wanted them. But strange to tell, Mr. I's. 
bruise by being prized, which is known by its { seed in other planters’ hands never produced Mr. I’s. 
being limber and pliant, and also by the leaves not} tobacco. Llere then was a puzzle. Some said 
being able to support their own weight when the} thathe had a secret which he would not divulge, 
bandles are turned tails upwards. Packing is per-| others said that he went through the fields a few 
formed by commencing in the middle of the hogs- | days before the tobacco was ready to be cut, and 
head, and packing rows reund and round, keeping | drew the plants until the roots cracked, then left it 
the heads of the bundles towards the sides of the | a few days until the sun had — yellowed 
cask, or commencing on one side and packing in’ them. This was tried without the desired effect. 
a straight line across the hogshead, placing the | Some said one thing and some another. Among 
heads of the bundles close to each other uniii the | the enquirers after Mr. I’s. secret was the writer. 
first layer is finished, then eommencing upon the ; The question was put to one who it was supposed 
same side and extending about one-half their length | might know thesecret. ‘*How docs Mr. I. yang 
over the first row, so that the tails of the second | tomake such tobacco?” Ans. ‘by going up into t 
tow may cover the heads of the first, and so on, till | house with every plont.’’ Here then, was the seeret, 
the hogshead is filled. The eask should contain! andasa proof that Mr. I’s, secret was nothing more 
about eight handred pounds of tobaceo, which quan- | nor less than nice management, in a few years he 
tity under a good prize, and in good condition, can | paid the debt of nature, aud the paternal acres fell 
be packed in a cask of the above dimensions with- | inte the hands of his eldest son, a tall specimen of 
eat bruising it;the tobacco is then ready for market. } humanity, who fails to make the same article that 
I have sairl nothing as yet about the seed or the| his father did.“ ‘lobacco grows on low lands, 
cdlor of the tobacco. As regards the saving of along creéks and rivers, will not cure as well 24 
eed; presuming that the planter is satisfied with | that raised on dry and elevated situations.) 
his kind of tobaceo, and wishes to preserve the : 
seed, he should go in the field when the tobacco is} I do hereby certify, that having examined avd 
in blossom, and s'rip down the most healthy and/ compared samples of the Tobacco raised by Mr. 
rigorous looking plants that he wishes to turn out| Oliver N. Bryan, I found that that grown on new- 
for seed, as low as he would top it, if he intended | ly cleared land being guanoed, was much finer in 
cutting it, then with a sharp knife trim up all the | texture and brighter in colour than that which was 
lower limbs up to the main fork, when there is gen-| grown on old manured land. 1 do furthermore 
erally three or four limbs thrown out; these should | certify that the Tobacco which was split cured 
stand until one-half or two-thirds of the pods turn| much better than that which was speared; the 
brown, then he should trim eff all new pods or| former presenting a uniform red or yellow colour, 
newly forming flowers, and Jet it remain with all| and the latter a dull red or yellow interspersed with 
: leaves upon it, until the pods are thoroughly | green spots or splotches, caused by the deposition 
wr if the plants are latter and there is danger | and condensation of the sap in the leaves, and more 
frost, they should be taken up with some dirt on | ‘ 
the reots, and placed underashed. Whentheseed| *It is reasonable to suppose, that if Mr. I. had 
ate sufficiently ripe, the stocks should be cut off a-| any other seeret, other than neat management, we 
& foot below the seed and hang up in some dry | would have communieated it to his son. 
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their being the most dependent parts of the plants 
when hung up. Geo. F. Harnis. 
Piscataway, Md., Nov. 21, 1853. 


WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


aaa 


DECEMBER. 
Before we enter upon cur remarks as to the busi- 


ness operations of the Farm, we would be per-| pre 


mitted to make a few observations upon three of the 
great crops of the country grown during the season 
ef 1854. We mean those of Wuear, Corn, and 
‘Tosacco, and we bespeak for what we may say fa- 
vorable consideration, as we shall speak solely 
with the view of declaring the truth. We are a- 
ware how difficult it is, for any individual to ar- 
rive at anything like a precise state of the facts, 
with to the produce of a country so vast as 
ours, when so few facilities for aceuracy are at his 
command—when there are so many antagonistic in- 
terests abroad, to depress or magnify productions— 
but still, he who disinterestedly looks on with a 
sincere desire to arrive at the truth, may make 
such an pas gemiay to that goal as may be mea- 
surably reliable, and from which something like 
proper deductions may be made. To arrive at just 
conclusions, all the operating causes throughout the 
entire growing season must be not only taken into 
the account, but critically examined and dissected. 
In doing this, the opinions of interested speculators 
and contractors, or their distant correspondents, 
fortunately, should have no influence upon one in 
making up one’s opinion; for such men are mostly 
guided by their interests, and labor to make, or un- 
make crops as may best subserve those interests, 
caring but little who may be injured by their views, 
and equally as little, whether they speak through 
a truthful or forked tongue. What is it to them, 
whether truth be vindicated or not, so that they 
can put money into their pockets? Nothing ! 

e have intently watched and weighed all in re- 
lation to the crops of 1854, thatt ave met our eye 
in the public papers—we have endeavored to sepa- 
rate the chaff from the wheat—to discriminate be- 
tween what was written with sincerity and truth, 
from that which carried with it the odors of specu- 
lation—written for effect—written to deceive.— 
We have conversed with planters and farmers from 
two-thirds of the States of the Union, and after 
carefully digesting and analyzing all that we have 
read and heard, we have come to the conclusion, 
that notwithstanding an increased quantity of land 
was put ip cultivation, that the wheat, corn and 
tobacco crops, taken respectively in the aggregate, 
does not amount to two-thirds of an average crop. 
If then this opinion be correct, in view of the pres- 
ent hostile relations of England, France, Turkey 
and Russia,—in view of the wheat of the latter 
power being withheld from the markets of France 
and England,—in view of the short crops in France, 
—and in view of the actual state of the wheat crop 
in England, as well as itcan be ascertained. We 
say, when we take the facts alluded to in conside- 
ration, in connection with the quantities of bread- 
stuffs which will be demanded for the supply of the 
French and English armies battling against the 
Russians, no other opinion can be arrived at than 
that wheat and corn will command good prices up- 


especially towards the tails or ends, on account of| brought into the market, for the simple 








til the next crops shall have been grown and 
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that the supply will be comparatively limit 

the demand will be sunacpeathe tage? and pea. 
fore earnestly enjoin it upon our friends, to be 
and see to it that the speculators do not put their 
hands too freely into their pockets. To overreach 
the producers, by creating false impressions as tp 


supply and values, is considered only a wilticism by 


' those who neither toil nor spin, but whose sole busi. 


nessis to get rich at the expense of those who do, 
With regard io the Tobacco crop, as we have before 
mised, we have no hesitatson in saying, that it 
1s Unusually small, and as the demand has increased, 
and will continue to increase, prices must rule hi 
in defiance of the machinations that have, and 

be formed to depress and keep them down. So 
let the Tobacco grower keep a sharp and watchful 
eye to his interest. 

Having candidly expressed our views inthe mat- 
ters just treated of, we shall briefly call attention 
. such things as should be attended to on the 
arm. 


FATIENING H®G3. 


it will be the interest of the owner to visit his 
fattening hogs daily, if not thrice a day, to see that 
they are notneglected. Vigilance and attention on 
the part of the master, or employer, ensures faith- 
fulness on the part of his slaves, or hirelings— 
Where such vigilance and attention is given, those 
whose duty it is to attend to their feeding are sure 
todo their duty, and the hogs consequently receive 
that attention and care so essential to the processes 
ofsecreting fat and elaborating flesh. Their sleep- 
ing apartments should be warm and comfortable, 
and kept constantly supplied with dry bedding, so 
as toallure them to seek repose after each meal, as 
sleep is wonderfully conducive to the taking on of 
fat: they shouid be thrice a day at the same hour 
fed; if they do not receive their food at the regular 
times they become restless and fall back, a thing 
that should be guarded against, as the fattening pro- 
cess once commenced should be carried forward 
without hindrance. Economy of food point to this 
course. 

The food of hogs would, so far as economy is 
concerned, be all the better of being meal made in- 
to mush, as we have said time after time. But 
where this cannot conveniently be effected the corn 
given them should be shelled with the view of reser- 
ving the cobs to be crushed or ground into food for 
the cattle. These attentions may involve time and 
trouble, but they will be conducive of the best re- 
sults: at the time of each meal the hogs should be 
watered. At all times charcoal, rotten wood, salt 
and ashes should be accessible to them. To these 
their instinct will teach them to resort, as nature 
teaches them that such substances are necessary to 
neutralize the acidities formed in their stomachs 
from the combined influences of confinement and 
high feeding, and to preserve the healthful tone of 
their digestive organs. Man comprehends these 
results from his reason—the animal from his sense 
of instinct—a sense very nearly allied to reason: 
if the hog-troughs were washed after each meal, or 
at least once a day, good results would flow from 
the practice. Every hog-yard should have a rub 
snpeee in it, toenable the hogs to rub themselves, 
and thus allay the ifehing consequent upon theit 
forced feeding. But whilst all these things are at- 
tended to, the hog-yards every few days should 
have coarse materials spread over them to absorb 
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the liquid voidings of the animals and be transform. 


edinto manure. Each hog during the time of fat- 

tening, if supplied with such materials, is capable 

of copverting a ton of them into good manure. 
WINTER PLOUGHING. 


Stiff clay soils jatended for spring crops, should, 
if possible, receive a winter ploughing, to render 
auch soils more friable; therefore every opportuni- 
ty which may present itself throughout the winter, 
should be availed of to get such fields ploughed.— 
It must however, be borne in mind that clayey soils 
showld not be ploughed when wet, or very dry; but 
when in that condition understood as moist. Be- 
sides the improvement effected in the physical cha- 
racter of the soil, by exposure to frosts, there will 
beso much work saved to the labors of spring. 

MILCH COWS. 

These animals should receive increased attention 
and eare throughout winter and early spring.— 
Clean, warm, well bedded, apartments, while they 
are conducive to comfort and health, enable the 
animals to give more milk, provided you supply 
them with such food as they can convert into milk. 
Enriching messes of roots, cut fine, and chopt hay— 
erchopt hay or bran and meal, made into slops, 
are the kind of food toinduce liberal contributions 
tothe pail. They should be fed thrice a day, wa- 
tered as often; be curried and brushed down twice 
a day; receive 2 oz. of salt twice a week, or receive 
thesame quantity of a mixture comprised of equal 
portions of salt, ashes (finely sifted) and oyster 
shell lime, as often through the week. In addition 
te comfortable quarters, they should have access to 
an enclosed yard to take exercise in good wea- 
ther. Unless milch cows receive such treatment, 
it is unreasonable to expect them to give much 
milk. Unless they receive such treatment, they 
eannot be expected to prove sources of profit. A 
poorly fed milch cow is among the least profitable 
animals on a farm; having their growth, they in- 
crease not in size or value, and give but little milk, 
the substance whence is derived any value, where- 
asamilch cow generously and judiciously fed, may 
be made a source of great profit through its milk 
and butter. 

YOONG CATTLE AND COLTS. 


if you wish your young cattle and colts to do you 
eredit insize and form, you must so treat them 
through winter and early spring, as will enable 
them to fully develope their physical capacities — 
Young stock, which may be half, or indifferently 
fed, cannot he expected to do justice to their na- 
tures. ‘Phe opinion held by some, that young ani- 
mals should be kept poor during their first and se- 
tond winters, is anything but philosophic. We do 
tot recommend that they should be fed like a fat- 
ening ox; but we do contend, that they should be so 
a8 to be kept in a healthful, growing state—they 
should be kept in good condition, neither fat, nor 
lean; but in a medium state between the two condi- 
Yonswhile we would not force them by excessive 
veaing, we certainly would not arrest their growth 
by half-starving them. There is a golden medium 
inthe eeding of such young creatures that should be 
both'studied and carried out. From infancy to the 
period whence they cease to grow, they should be 
f tet that every demand for bone, muscle, fat, 
sShould be fully met. Therefore, they should 
¥€-G sufficiency of such food as will form bone, 
mule, fat, &c. They should have good warm 
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South or South East, opening into an enclosed 

yard; the floors of the stalls should be a Jittle higher 
than the yard, so as to secure dryness; the bottom 
of the yard should be covered with a few inches of 
rough materials, to absorb their liquid voidings and 
be converted into manure. They should receive 
hay or fodder, of good quality, thrice a day, and 
be fed once a day with grain—receive water at 
every meal : twice a week they shonid receive an 
oz. or two of salt, or an equal quantity of the salt, 
ashes and Jime mixture as often. 

WORKING ANIMALS. 

Treat ali such animals, as you may have, as we 
advised you last month, and recollect, that without 
plenty of nutritious food, you cannot, with a clear 
conscience, eall upon them to perform their labors. 

FIRE-WOOD. 

If you have not already cut down enough fire- 
wood to last you till this time next year, push a- 
head, fell your trees, and cut them into cord-wood. 
When this is done, avail yourself of every suitable 
time to haul into your wood-yards, and have it piled 
up neatly. Don’t do as some do, drop a load here, 
end another there, to be left to detract from the ap- 
pearance of your grounds around the house, and in- 
terfere with the access to it. Be sure to have your 
wood prepared, hauled in, and piled away before, 
by the alternations of freezing and thawing, the 
roads are 80 cut up as to adda hundred per eent to 
the labors of hauling. Economy, neatness, and com- 
fort, will all be consulted by attention to our recom- 
mendations, while you will have the consolation to 
know, that you have discharged your full duty to 
those around you, who, in God’s Providence, have 
been confided to your kindness, attention, and care. 

SHEEP. 
See that these animals are not left exposed to 
the pelting of storms; but have well bedded sheds 
to retire to in inclement weather; that their bedding 
is renewed at least once a month; that they are re- 
gularly watered daily and receive three pounds 
of hay per day or its equivalent it other food, and 
that salt be kept at all times in their yard, where 
they can have free access to it. 
MARVESTING CORN 

Gather your corn, haul it in, husk and crib it.— 
To letit remain in the field afier it is sufficiently 
dry.te be stored only serves to tempt the dishonest 
to steal it, while it serves to invite your stock to 
hreak in and destroy it. 

BROOD-MARES—-COWS AND NEIFERS IN CALF. 
These animals should be fed moderately liberal 
—their food should be nutritious. While stuffing 
them should be avoided, their food should be such 
as will not only sustain them in good thriving con- 
dition, but yield sustenance to the young they are 
bearing. Animals with colt, or in ealf, should not 
he kept fat—neither should they be kept poor, as 
either state is injurious to themselves and to the 
young withinthem. They should be so fed as nev- 
er to suffer from the cravings of hunger—their sto- 
macs must be preserved in a state of quietude, and 
such food given them as will suffice to supply the 
wear and tear of their own bodies, and to give furm 
and pressure, bones, muscle, flesh and fatto the 
little one’s they are destined to bring forth. 

Good, well ventilated stables, comfortable dry 
bedding, with roomy stalls, are necessary for the 
mares, while comfortable, warm shed~, must be 








+ Well protected from the weather, facing the 





provided for the cows and heifers. Their food 
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should be given them morning, noon and evening; 
They should be earefully watered thrice a day, and 
receive 2 oz. of salt, or the same quantity of the 
salt and ashes mixture, twice a week. Strict at- 
tention should be given to the watering of pregnant 
animals; af they are more orless subject to a fever- 
ish condition of the system atsuch time, and are 
therefore thirsty. 
FENCING. 

The present isa good time to prepare your fen- 
cing, therefore delay not, but have it all cut down, 
and cutinto proper lengths for posts and rails.— 
That done, have it hauled into your barn-yard and 
ee up, to be fashioned into posts and rails by your 

nds during the inclement days of winter when 
they cannot work out of doors. This looking a- 
head to the employment of your hands in wet wea- 
ther, is true economy. 

GATES. 

Each field on your farm should be provided with 

2 good substantial gate, though not too heavy. 


ACCUMULATING MATERIALS FOR MANURE. 


Lose no time to cellect, and ferm into composts, 
every kind of rough materials on your place sus- 
ceptible of being converted into manure. 

DEAD ANIMALS. 

if you have a horse or ox to die, have it skinned, 
selithe skin, have the carcass cut‘up into small 
pieces and composted with tweaty-two-horse loads 
of woods-mould, marsh mud, or river mud, layer 
and layer about, and by corn-planting time every 

dof the compost will be good rich manure; 
lully as good, if not better, than stable dung. As 
you are forming the heap, strew plaster over each 
layer. In the spring, separate the bones from the 
mass, break them up into small pieces, and weigh 
them, throw them into a hogshead, and pour over 
them dilute sulphuric acid. To every 100 ‘bs. of 
bones take 50 lbs of sulphuric acid, mix the acid 
with two or three times its bulk of water., Pour 
one-third the dilute acid over the bones in the hogs- 
head, stir the bones well, so asto mix the acid 
thoroughly through them; next day pour another 
third of the dilute acid over the bones, stirring as 
before, and un the third day, pour the remaining 
part of the dilute acid over the bones, stir well, and 
repeat the stirring thrice or four times a day for a 
week or ten days,when the bones will be dissolved. 
Mix with the mass 10 bushels of ashes, when it 
willbe fit to sow. The bones of a horse or ox,thus 
treated will manure an acre of ground sufficient to 
bring a heavy crop of;corn, a crop of wheat, and 
bear being sowed to ciover. In fact it will carry 
an acre through any course of rotation. 


WAGONS, CARTS, TOOLS, IMPLEMENTS. 


Have these examined, repair all that need it,and 
when not in use keep them under cover. 


DRAINING AND DITCHING. 
Let us call this truth to your notice. All wet 
lands should be dried by draining. 
SLEIGHS. 
4s good and kind husbands and fathers, we call 
upon you to look to your sleighs, have them thor- 
eughly examined, repaired, and painted, so that 
they may be in readiness on the occasion of the 
fret good snow to carry your ladies a sleighing. 
Io conclusion permit us in advance of the coming 
ef Christmas, which will have come and gone be- 
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fore we have another opportunity of communi 
with you, to present you with the compliments 
of the season, and wish you & merry-merry-Chris. 
mas—to wish that you and yours may live and nj 

a hundred more,in health, prosperity and bapplae 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 


DECEMBER. 

In most country gardens, there is little or aot. 
ing to be dove during this month. In those gy. 
dens, however, which are provided with frames 
and glasses—as all gardens ought to be—there is 
some little to do, which we shall point out, 

Cauliflowers in Frames.—Every mild day uneor. 
er the frames in which your cauliflowers are grov- 
ing, prop up the frame, but do not take the light 
off entirely. It is good to let the fresh air in tp 
prevent the plants from drawing up and be 
spindly, but the weather may be too severe to take 
the lights altogether off, as the cauliflower is very 
sensitive to frost and cold. In the afternoon ew- 
ly, let down the glasses and cover the frame with 
matting, or straw, whichever you may use. 

Lettuce.—Sow lettuce seed in frames. [f sou 
have any lettuce emp growing on a warm bor. 

y erecting a temporary frame, 
and cover it with matting; leaving a space betwee 
the frame and plants sufficient to admit the sua ani 
air in the middle of the day. 

Small Salading.—Seeds of this description, « 
cresses, rape, lettuce, &c., should be sown in hot- 
beds, covered by frame and glasses, and the latter 
of nights and in bad weather covered by matting 
orstraw. In mild weather the glasses shouldbe 
propt up a few inches through the middle of the 
day. At nightfall lower the glasses and cover th 
frame with the matting or straw. 

Stiff Clay Beds.—If you have any such in you 
garden, dig them over, spade deep, leave them inthe 
rough, to be meliorated by the frost. 3 

Spading and Manuring of Beds.—To save time 
in spring, if a season of mild open weather should 
occur during this month, you can carry your Mi 
nure on your beds intended for early spring plant 
ing, spade it in, and leave the ground in the rough, 
through the winter and spring, until it & ib aco 
dition to be worked without injury, then carefull 
rake it until a fine tilth be obtained, when it 
be in a condition to receive the crop intended for 
it. iftime were thus improved, much valuable 
time would be saved im spripg, and crops got in much 
exrlier; things of great value, where early vege 
tables are prized as they ought to be. Indeed, It 
should be the ambition of every owner of a , 
to make his the earliest and best cultivated one 
his neighborhood. Such ambition is laudable, 
should enter into the heart of all; for it is a virlu 
that cannot be estimated too highly—it is the of. 
spring of noble and generous feelings, a spirit 0 
rivalry as ennobling as it is humanizing and pr 
ductive of good results. 


Whiskey and Grain.—According to the census ft 
turns of the United States, the liquor manafactu 
in this country requires the use of fourteen million 
of dollars worth of grain, hops, and apples ie 
ing out nearly twenty million dollars worth 0 
tilled liquors and ale. The amount of liquors pr” 
duced is, whiskey, 42,133,955 gallons ; rum, 6,50 
000 gallons, and ale, 1,977,924 barrels. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF MANURES. 
BY JOHN FP. NORTON. 


Of Vegelable Manures.—They may be divided in- 
wothree great classes, vegetable, animal and mineral. 
These we will consider in the order above given.-— 
After all that has been said as to its effects, it is 
scareely necessary now to give any elaborate defi- 
nition as to the precise meaning of the word ma- 
aure; anything is a manure that gives food to plants, 
either directly or indirectly. 

Vegetable manures are numerous and important; 
some of them have been already mentioned, when 
treating of the ploughing in of green crops. They 
arenot so energetic in their action a* other ma- 


oures yet to be noticed, but are invaluable as a 
De means of renovating, bringing up, and sus- 


ing the land. Clover is one of the principal 


: crops employed for this purpose, more largely on 
- this continent thaw any other, Buckwheat, Rye, 


Repe, Wild Mustard, Sainfoin, Sperry, Turnips, 


4 sown thick, Indian Corn sown thick, and Cow peas,* 


are some of those more coramonly used in this and 
other countries. They add organic matter largely 
to the soil, which organic matter they have drawn 
ingreat part from the air, and their roots bring in- 

anic substances from the subseil to the surface, 


_ wo that it is within the reach of succeeding crops. 


There are differences of opinion in various districts 
asto the proper period for ploughing these crops 
under, itisa matter to be settled by experience 
They not only add fertilizing 
substances to the soil; they also improve its physi- 
ealcberacter. A light soil is somewhat consolida- 
ted, and rendered more retentive of moisture, 
while a stiff one is mellowed and loosened. Some 


_ ofthese green crops, such as spurry and buckwheat, 
_ willgrow wellon extremely light sandy soils.— 


After they have grown up and been ploughed in a 
few times, the land is so improved that it will bear 
crops of 2 more valuable nature; and thus by a con- 
linuance of them at proper intervals it may not 
7 kept up but steadily improving. 

same effects follow the ploughing of grass 
land, and turning under of the turf. The thicker 


| and heavier the sward the better, because then a 


amount of fresh, decomposable organic mat- 
tet,in the form of roots is added to the soil. Where 


been in grass for some years, say four or! 
five, the weight of roots under the surface, is in, 
twice as much as the weight of the} 
stassabove; these roots decompose, and of course | 


the soil very materially. 


There are few cases in which a judicious course , 
of green cropping will not improve land. In the 
Worst instances, it is sometimes necessary to make | 
ils before even the lhardest green crop) 


Sneceed; when this difficulty is overcome, and 


2good growth once obtained, experienced farmers | 
‘iy that the land may by proper afier management | 


t to any desirable state of fertility. It 
tust always be remembered in bringing up land 
§feen crops, that they really add no inorganic 


matter to the soil; they only bring it {rom the sub- | 
amd render insoluble combinations near the, 


soluble. The inorganic part of the soil, 
herefore, is actually diminishing by the occasional 
oem whieh are taken; and while improving by 
bp: means, care should for this reason be taken 
ada ly some form of mineral manure. 


“Erery variety of peas are good for this purpose. 
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The practice of turning the turf upen one edge 
when ploughing seems to be gaining ground; it is 
said by its advocates that the turf rots more surely 
and speedily. Those who contend for la ing it 
flat, say that the weeds are thereby more effectual- 
ly killed, and that the fields may be made smooth- 
er. Potato tops, turnip and beet tops, green weeds, 
leaves and every form of green vegetable matter 
may be a ploughed in at once, or 
carted to the compost heap. Nothing of this kind 
should be neglected. 

Straw is not usually applied to the land until it 
has been worked over by animals and mixed with 
their manure: in this form we shall refer to it 
again. When applied alone, it is usually best 
and most convenient to rot it down in a compost 
heap, as the long straw is only ploughed under 
with difficulty. On stiff clay soils itis however, 
very beneficial to bury long straw, as then it serves 
to loosen and mellow the clay, both by lying a- 
mong and separating the Jumps, and by its so 
fermentation aud decay. Ithas been found good 
practice, in many parts of the country, to draw out 
straw in the autumn, and lay a thin covering of it 
over winter grain. This serves as a protection 
during winter, and retains moisture when neces- 
sary during a dry spring, orearly summer. By the 
time that the stubble is ploughed, it has decayed 
soasto turn under easily, and forms quite a rich 
coating in the way of manure. 

In the neighborhood of the sea, where Ssawaep 
can be obtained, the farmer should embrace every 
opportunity for getting it. In England and Scet- 
land, the right of way to a beach where seaweed 
; can be had, increases the rent of a farm several 
| shillings per acre. On many partsof our coast, too, 
| the farmers are very eager to obtain it. The ash 
| of some seaweed analyzed by Professor Johnston, 
gave the following results : 

Potash and Soda. _— from 15 to 
Lime, " as 
Magnesia, nd 4; 
Common Salt, “ > Hcy 
Phosphate of Lime, ‘* 3 ¢ $s 
Sulphuric Acid, + oe as 
Silica, se 4. + 

This table shows that these ashes are rich in the 
substances most needed by our crops, particularly 
in potash, sola, sulphuric acid, and phosphoric 
acid. The quantity of ash that they leave when 
dry, is larger than that in hay or straw. When 
freshly taken from the sea, they contain a very 
large proportion of water. 

Seaweed is ploughed in green, or applied as com- 
post. In either case it decays very rapidly, unless 
extremely dry, and produces most of its effects 
upon the first crop. Many of the seaweeds con- 
tain much nitrogen; and this while it adds greatly 
to their value as manures, increases the rapidity 
with which they decompose. 

In England rape dust is largely wed as a mia- 
| nure and with ranch advantage. he rape seed ie 
| pressed to obtain its oil, just as linseed is, and the 

Pord cake formed by pressure sold for manure.— 
Four or five hundred weight applied as a top-dres- 
sing, or from 1500 to 2000 Ibs. when it is ploughed 
in. This is therefore a powerful manure, and is so 
portable that it would be valuable in this country, 
could it be procured at a reasonable rate. Where 
green vegetable manures of any deseription ean be 
easily obtained away from the farm, the farmer 
would do well to remember that there is an espe- 
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cial advantage in their application; they add to his 
land not only organic, but inorganic subsances 
which have never been there before, and are conse- 
quently a clear gain to the soil in every respect. 


ADDRESS OF 


WM. BALLARD PRESTON, 


BEFORE THE 
VIRGINIA AGRICUTURAL SOCIETY. 


Mar. Presipent ano GentLemen.—1 appear be- 
fore you in the discharge of a duty your kindness 
has assigned me. 

I will be happy if I shall be able to contribute 
anything to promote the objects of your associa- 
tion,—if I shall be able in the smallest degree to aid 
in advancing the condition of agriculture, horticul- 
ture and the auxiliary mechanic arts of Virginia. 

The necessity of improvement appears in a man- 
ner that appeals most strongly to the interest, the 
pride, and the patriotism of our people. 

Everywhere around us the elements of wealth 
and power are disclosed to inspire confidence in 
our efforts and invoke every energy aud influence 
at our command to secure success. 

You have denominated your assoeiation the ‘‘Vir- 
ginia State Agricultural Society.’’ Its title disclo- 
ses that its organization embraces every portion of 
our territory. Its object isto bless with wealth, 
prosperity and happiness to all our people. 

The success that will attend your efforts dopends 
on the freedom, candor, and accuracy with which 

ou examine the progress of agriculture in Virgin- 
ia, and the application you make of that knowledge 
to our present condition and circumstances. 

‘The soil, the climate, the value of land and the 
value of labor are the primary elements that enter 
into the consideration of the agriculture of a coun- 


tey.”” 
tt is important that we should ~y* | understand 


these great and primary elements of wealth and 
power as they exist in Virginia—that we should un- 
derstand what are the advantages—what the disad- 
vantages that attend them,—what the peculiarities, 
and what the effect of such peculiarities in enhan- 
cing or impairing their present or prospective 
value,—what their defects, are they permanent in 
their character, or are they such as experience 
and attention would enable us to remedy. The 
proper decision of these important questions must 
of necessity be the result of time, patience, and 
labor. 

Enough is already known to inspire the liveliest 
zeal eon to produce an abiding confidence that in 
these primary elements of agricultural wea!th,— 
these great foundation’ of nativna! strength and 
power, a kind and bountiful Providence has blessed 
us to an extent unsurpassed. 

Situated in the heart ofthe Confederacy, Virgin- 
ia embraces, within her limits, an extent of terri- 
tory greater than any of the original members of 
the Union. Fronting on the Atlantic coast, her re- 
gions are spread out to a great extent along its 
shores, beautifully diversified with hills and val- 
leys, mountains and plains, that reach to the Ten- 
nesseé and Ohio on our Western barder. Her cli- 
mate is mild and genial, enabling our people to 
pursue their labor, in the open air, for longer pe- 
riods than almost any on the continent—subject to 
po extreme vicissitudes of cold or heat, watered 
with abundant showers during the whole year—ma- 
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turing the crops its soil produces with i 
certainty and perfection—adapted to the growth f 
corn, wheat tobacco, vegetables—all the cereals 
common to temperate p aeareny with fruits ang 
flowers in perfection and beauty, with bays, rivers 
and fountains unsurpassed; and as the result of all 
piseaing our people with health, vigor and longeri. 
v 


Our soil throughout the State, was originall 
fertile, and of great variety of character and 
ductiveness. In the East, much of it worn and im. 
paired by injudicious and vigorous cultivation, but 
susceptible of rapid and permanent improvement. 
In the West, large districts of fertile land, broken 
by mountains, containing in purity and abundance, 
iron, coal, lead, gypsum and salt, with mineral wa- 
ters of value and variety. In neither section have 
there been geological surveys, or scientific exami- 
nations of the soil sufficiently general and accurate 
in their character to afford information upon which 
we can rely. 

Whilst we regret the want of such knowledge, 
and whilst we confidently hope it will be supplied 
under the influences of this and similar associa- 
tions, still we have, within our reach, sources of 
information, and means of practical improvement 
sufficient to secure results highly beneficial and 
gratifying. 

From the extent of our territory, the variety of 
our soil, climate and productions, the difference of 
our pursuits and occupations, from peculiarities ip 
the situations of various sections of our State, itis 
incumbent upon us carefully to examine the condi- 
tion of every portion thereof, and with the means 
and resources at our command to improve the ag- 
ricultural condition of the whole. The importast 
questions, with our Eastern friends, are, how shall 
we increase the fertility and productiveness of our 
soil, render our labor more profitable, and thus ar- 
rest permanently the emigration of our people? 
while, with the West, the important questions are, 
how shall we procure the labor necessary to devel- 
op our resources, and how the facilities for trans- 
porting them to market. 

Their solution rest almost exclusively with the 
agriculturai classes in our State. They have the 
intelligence, wealth, numbers and influence that 
enable them to decide and control all these quer 
tions according to their will and pleasure—to reme- 
dy the defects, to apply the corrective, to remove 
the difficulties, and secure the benefits all desire. 

The voluntary associations which our people ate 
effecting, of all these classes, inspires the firmest 
confidence, and affords the strongest assurance, 
that all these interests will be wisely and patriot 
cally advanced and promoted. 

To what are we to attribute the exhaustion of 
the soil, and the diminution of its productivenes 
in Eastern Virginia? Is it the result of climate or 
soil? or is it the peculiarity of our labor, and its ia- 
fluence on our agriculture ? : 

In the United States two different and rival sy 
tems of labor exist; in the North what they are 
pleased to term free Jabor, and in the South ® 
mixed system of free and slave labor. The com- 
parative merits of these systems have been the 
fruitful topic of excited and violent debate, and 
the source of dangerous legislation. | shall touel 
the subject, not for the purpose of exciting feelings 
of hostility, but as an industrial question, bearing 
upon our agricultural prospects. 

Phe attpintion of the Southern States to the 
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stad tion of tobacco, rice and indigo, contributed 
most to the introduction of the African slave a- 
mong us. The profits derived from his labor, the 
adaptation of his constitution to our climate, ren- 
dered the slave more profitable, when employed 
in the cultivation of the staples on the fertile Jand, 
and in the warm climates of the South, than in 

icultural pursuits in Nerthern climates. The 
North found its profits in the traffic and transporta- 
tion of the slave,—the South in his labor. Nor 
was the superior value of the slave in the South, 
manifest alone in the cultivation of the Southern 

les. Experience discloses that slave labor, 
whether directed to those staples, or the products 
necessary for food and subsistence, was more pro- 
fitable in the South than in the North from the na- 
tural superiority of the former over the latter in 
climate and soil. 

The result is apparent in the concentration of the 
slave population in the Southern States, and ina 
general and almost exclusive devotion of their at- 
tention and labor to agricultural employments; 
while the North has devoted much of its labor to 
other pursuits, more profitable, and much better 
suited to its circumstances and conditions. 

Under the system we have pursued. we have im- 
paired our soil and diminished its original produc- 
liveness, We have failed to improve and develop 
the superior advantages and greater resources we 
possess. Still under wise councils and proper ex- 
ertions we have it in our power to establish per- 
manently the superiority of our section. 

uninformed or hostile to our interests as 
apeople, attribute the defects in our system of ag- 
iculture, the exhaustion of our soil, and particu- 
latly the slowness of our increase in population, 
to the institution of slavery alone. Increase in the 
population of a State when properly examined, 
with due consideration of the circumstances and 
facts which affect the conclusion, may be relied on 
asaffording a just and fair criterion by which to 
¢stimate its general prosperity. When considered 
alone and without such qualification, it is eminent- 
ly calculated to mislead and bewilder. 

Is it true then when tried by this standard, that 
the prosperity of the North is greater than that of 
the South? and is the inference a just one, that the 
fifference in their respective increase is the result 
of the causes to which they attribute it ? 

The six New England States have increased in 
the last decade in the ratio of 22 per cent, the cen- 
wal slave States, with Virginia, 26 per cent, the 
Middle States with New York and Pennsylvania, 
% percent. while the Southern planting States 
have increased 33 percent. In the absence of oth- 
er causes to account for these facts, they establish, 
that the institution of slavery, so far from dimin- 

the ratio of increase in the Southern States, 
has augmented it. 
increase of population in the Southern 
as been almost exclusively the result of 
tatural causes, while the Northern States have 
had their numbers greatly increased by a tide of 
a wamigration unparalelled in our history. 

I will not trouble you with details. A fact or | 
‘wo will suffice, 

By the census of 1850, it appears that Massa- 
tee with a population of 994,514, contained of 

born in foreign countries. 163,590, while Vir- 
sinia with a population of 2,421,661, contained of 





those born in foreign countries but 22,505. In 
the ratio of emigration of her native born 


citizens has amounted to 26 per cent of the whole; 
while that of Connecticut and Vermont have a- 
mounted to 25 per cent of their native citizens, | 
“and would, if the number of slaves in the South- 
ern States were admitted into the calculation, per- 
haps exceed any of them’’—that is, would exceed 
36 per cent. 

ur white population in Virginia have not emi- 
grated to avoid the Slave, nor have they emigrated | 
in as large a ratio as in other portions of the Union 
in which slavery does not exist. The increase in 
our entire population in Virginia during the last de- 
cade, is, at the ratio of 14,66 percent. Of that of 
our white population at 20 percent. Our slave 5 
per cent. 

The increase in our white population when com- 
pared with Vermont, is 20 to 7; with New Hamp- 
shire 20 to 11; Connecticut 20 to 19; with Maine 20 
to 16—an increase greater than any of the New 
England States, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
excepted. Causes that are plain and obvious ac- 
count for these exceptions. 

And hence the error of the assertion that the ex- 
istence ofslavery has stimulated the removal of our 
white population. 

At the period of the census of 1840, the ratio of 
our increase for the previous ten F nay had fallen 
to the low point of 2 per cent. en it was that 
the note of fanaticism began to elevate its frantic 
tones. Then it was that the slowness of increase 
in our population disclosed the weakness of our in- 
institutions, and the argument brought, as they 
supposed, to the unnerring test of facts and figures. 
Then the Northern States became the standard by 
ae prosperity and progress were alone to be 
tried. 

By the census of 1840, the increase in our popu- 
lation was found to be 2 per cent. By the census 
of 1850, it is 14.66 per cent. With a larger slave 
population during the latter than the former pe- 
riod, the increase has been seventy-fold greater,— 
the cause assigned for our slow increase still exis- 
ting, and in greater force, but with results entirely 
different. 

The small increase of ou® numbers up to 1840 
were the result of causes which everywhere in A- 
merica affect the question of increase in population. 
From the beginning of this century the ratio of in- 
crease in Virginia had been regularly declining 
with a single exception till the year 1840, havin 
never been above 17 percent, while New Yor! 
and Pennsylvania, beginning Hes yep at 72 and 
36 per cent, had also diminished, til] they stood in 
1840, at 18 and 27 percent. Then began that great 
improvement in the oki Atlantic States which, with 
a single exception, has marked the progress of all. 

For the ten years previous to 1850, the ratio of 


| increase in the population of Virginia, compared 


with the ratio of her increase for the ten years pre- 
vious, had been greater than any of the New ne 
land States, or the Middle States of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, on a similar com- 
parison. And when compared with our own pro- 
gress, ithad been absolutely greater than in any 
equal period within the century. 

The conclusion, gentlemen, from all these facts 
is, not that the vital energies of our State are o- 
verwhelmed and emerged in a wicked and unpro- 
fitable institution ; not that we are ‘‘sick,’’ and 
therefore invite aggression and outrage, but that 
there is life, and hea:th, and youth, the recupera- 
tive power of a self-retying, self-sustaining energy 


among us. 
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It then appears that the emigration from our 
State was not the result of our slave institution. It 
was the result of other and very different causes, 
= which it is not my intention to dwell in de- 
tail. 

I propose briefly to point out some of the rea- 
sons that induce me to believe and hope, that those 
causes are not permanent in their character, that 
they are temporal and limited in their duration, 
that in future they will operate with diminished 
force; while the countervailing influences that have 
already checked the progress of emigration, will 
continue steadily to increase in force and efficacy, 
so as, at a period not remote, to arrest the pro- 

ss of a current which has borne away so much 
of the vital elements of agricultural success and 
prosperity. 
hat is it thea that has produced this change ? 
Why have our people ceased to remove from a- 
mong us in such numbers as formerly. It would 
be unsatisfactory to attribute it to accident. It 
must be the result of causes which, however im- 
perfectly they may be understood, or however im- 
perfectly I may be able to point them out, have 
their origin and foundation in those principles of 
human conduct that regulate society. 

Communities, like individuals, regulate their ae- 
tions to a great extent by their convictions of their 
interests. Under wise and judicious perceptions 
of interest, no higher or better standard can be es- 
tablished. Itis therefore fair to infer from the 
facts that I have exhibited that the people of Vir- 
ginia, so far as emigration has already been arres- 
ted, have arrived at the conclusion that their inter- 


est is not promoted, or their condition improved 
by aremoval tothe South and West ; that their 
happiness and prosperity and that of their posterity 
will be best secured by remaining where they are. 
These conclusions could only be rational on the 


part of our 


ople upon the assumption that they 


are the result of careful examinations of the advan- | 


tages ef remaining where they are, or removing 
from among us,—tried by their experience of the 
past, and their estimate of the future. 

That they have decided rightly, who have thus 
decided, I cannot permit myself for a moment to 
doubt. Many of the inducements that hitherto 
stimulated emigration still exist; and would, doubt- 
less, produce the same results as furmerly, were 
they not counteracted by other and more potent 
considerations. With the slave owner, so far as 
the condition of things in the West operates upon 
him, the inducements and temptations are the 
same. ‘The reduction in the quantity of the Cotton 
lands is comparatively trifing. There théy lay in 
extent sufficient to employ the labor of millions.— 
There they still lay in their original fertility, un- 
touched, unenclosed, unsubdued by the hand of 
man,—surpassing the Nile, whose annual iatinda- 
tion restores the exhaustion consequent upon labor; 
along their rivers lay the accumulated richness of 
all their inundations since they passed from the 
hands of their Creator; on their hills and plains, the 
fertility which ages and centuries of rank aid lux- 
uriant foliage have returned and restored to the 
earth for its repletion and fatness—there they lay 
at prices as cheap, and at many points cheaper, 
than at any former period; with increased facili- 
ties for reaching them; with a saving in time, cost, 
and hazard; with fewer privations, inconveniences 
and embarrassments attending their settlement and 
occupation; with greater advantages in every so- 
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cial and domestic relation than were formerly ix 

reach ef the settler and emigrant. Still, gentle. 

men, our emigration is decreasing and our 

tion increasing more rapidly than at any 

within the century. 

Is it because there has been a reduction in th 
price of the staple produets of the Southwest) 
The sugar and cotton in America, in the rapidity 
of their growth and cultivation—the increased de. 
maad, their increased production, their annual re 
wards, and their ultimate importance, are the mar. 
vel and wonder of the age in which we live. Nev. 
er were they more prosperous than during the las 
years. 

Is it that there has been a reduction of the valu 
of slaves in the Southern market? All know that 
atno time has the demand been greater, or the 
price higher, than within the same period. Or 
is it that these staples are endangered by the com- 

etition of foreign countries, and cheap labor/~ 

e answer must be, they are more secure than x 
“2 period. 

evertheless, in the face of all these things, the 
emigration from Virginia to that region has bees. 
and is diminishing. 

Then, as to our non-slave holding population.— 
The prospect of reduction of the price of land in 
the Korthwest is the only danger that presents 
itself. 

The statistics before adverted to, establish the 
fact that the tendency to emigration of our white 
population, is less than in the Eastern agrieultura! 
States. That the ratio of emigration of our while 
class is, when compared with the black, very small, 
their respective increase being as 20) to 5. 

So far from our institution stimulating the remo- 
val of this class, the habits, opinions and sentiments 
which prevail in the South are imbibed and cher 
ished as generally by the non-slave holding portion 
of our community, as by others. We rejoice to 
see and know, that in the excitement and conflict 
of opinion, which have arisen between the rival 
sections of the Union, there has been an absolute 
failure in every effort to excite feelings of hostility 
or discontent between these classes. On the cov- 
trary, the occasion and question, have rallied and 
united in one general sentiment, opinion and reso- 
lution, all classes and conditions of our people, — 

The emigrant from Virginia and the Northwes 
finds his opinions, habits and tastes, all differing 
and conflicting as strongly with those who surroun’ 
him, as the slaveholder himself would. The di- 
mate, the habits of society, its whole frame and 
structure are new, unfamiliar, and distasteful te 
him. : th 

Those of us gentlemen who have witnessed “ 
scene can never forget, how, year after year ¥¢ 
beheld the anxious struggling crowd, pressing 10 
ward through susshine and through storm, over 
mountains and valleys, in long continuous crow®, 
of carriages and wagons, rich and poor, yout: 
and old, white and black, master and slave, yard 
ing with impetuous ardor and zeal to this — 
Eldorada and Elysium of the West—till we seeme’ 
as we beheld the stream to be left desolate " 
alone, amid the depopulated and abandoned seem 
of our youth. vom 

The drama has ended! °Tis but an bo 
emigrant we meet. Now and then a —_ dl 
ily may be seen on their pathway to the Wes . 
And wherefore? It is, gentlemen, that qe 5 
and observation have taught our people, tha 
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oh ta the great benefits, the prospects 
Sena wealth ne fortune that filled the im- 
inations and inspired the hopes of those _who 
have gone from among us have not been realized. 
They now begin to see and realize what was 
not appreciated or understood before—that in the 
of society, in the march of time, the At- 
Cotte slope of our continent possessed advantages 
that ia many essential respects surpassed all other 
portions of our country, for the residence and hab- 
itation of man—that its climate, its soil, its bays, 
its rivers, its mountains, its proximity to the sea, 
placed it in stronger and closer eonnexion with the 
troe elements of human productiveness, than any 
inland or central portion of the continent whatev- 
er. They see the commerce of the country, the 
ucts of the soil—of the mine, of the forest, of 
the rivers, of human industry in every form in 
which it produces values, are pouring themselves 
from the centre, and accumulating their treasures 
on the Atlantic circumference every where—that 
manufacturers are establishing themselves on those 
streams which most directly and rapidly discharge 
themseives into the waters of the ocean—that arti- 
ficial lines are superseding natural ones—that b 
the nearest and most direct route, they may also 
carry their tribute to the sea—that agriculture is 
springing into new life and vigor along its once 
stetile and depopulated shores—that natural fer- 
tility and cheapness of soil do not counterbalance 
the advantages possessed by this Atlantic region. 
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covered that these are the great points of agricui- 
tural and commercial wealth. Every means of 
communication with the interior and the West is 
but another channel and conduit through which the 
refluent wave of production and wealth is rolled 
back upon its source, and this is the current, the 
strongest force of emigration cannot stem. 

From the strength and velocity of the tide of im- 
migration, fifteen years ago, we would have infer- 
red that the roads and canals which pass to the 
west fromthe Atlantic States would have reduced 
all to absolute exhaustion, in their important ele- 
ments of numbers, capital and strength. 

But how small the number of those found passing 
along them as emigrants in the Southern States ?—- 
Northwardly they are crowded; principally, how- 
ever, with the foreign population, we are inviting 
to our shores, ard planting in such munificence on 
our western lands. 

The evil we deplore is the slowness of our na- 
tural increase, it is the migration of our own 
ple. That increase will be slower than in t 
States into which the foreign emigration is empty- 
ing itself. Our means of augmenting our num- 
bers rest principally on natural causes, promoted 


| by every circumstance favorable to increase and 
i multiplication—on the success with which we re- 


} 
' 
i 


| 


The very emigration that weakened us for a sea- | 
son, and concentrated large numbers in the West, | 


with its rich soils, and powerful energies in agri- 


cultural productions, is strengthening us by being | . ‘ . 
| in selecting corn for the next planting. The usual 


thrown back on the Atlantic States for a market. 


In their emigration to the West our people found a | ¥4) , n 
| while husking, select some of the best looking ears 
| for seed, but this is not the best way. My worthy 
| friend, farmer D., is somewhat noted for the pos- 


point of doubtful, and at most, of temporary supe- 
riority. The more rapid and greater the produc- 
tiveness of that region, the sooner would the reac- 
tion occur, and the clearer and more obvious the 
superiority we possess be disclosed. 

is natural superiority had lonz siuce been un- 
derstood by the great intellects of that time, with 
George Washington at their head. They perceived 
that the natural outlet of the valley of the Missis- 
sipp! was not in many respects an adequate, or the 
most advantageous channel through which these 


strain and repel the spirit of emigration, that has 

contributed so largely to impair our strength and 
retard our agricultural improvement. 
(Conclusion in our next.) 
EARLY SEED CORN. 

Many of our farmers are apt to be too negligent 


way is to wait until the crop is gathered, and then 


session of a superior variety of corn, and on account 
of its being three weeks eariier than the usual va- 
rieties, his neighbors consider themselves fortunate, 
if they can get their seed of him, and he’is some- 


| times annoyed by the repeated drafts upon his 


choice selection of ears. Now what is the secret 


| of the superiority? Let me tell you, and then let 
‘me say “go and do likewise.” Farmer D. has al- 


boundless productions were destined to reach a | Ways J 
| his neighbors, but for quite a number of years, he 
‘has-made it a practice to pass through his field 
|every few days, after his corn begins to turn, and 


market, 

These advantages in our position are now fully 
disclosing themselves every where, and hence the 

pulse given to the Atlantic States since the cen- 
ans of 1840. 

They geatlemen are wise, who seeing these 
things, reach out their hanes and grasp them, and 
hold them, and appropriatd them to the great pur- 
poses for which they were designed—for the pur- 


Of wenith, aud strength, and bers, and | . : . 
pee “93 dlgpanes. . Sane ne | weeks earlier than his neighbors, besides being of a 


eeurity; and they are unwise who permit them to 
appropriated by others, to impoverish, to em- 

, to contro! our people. 
Western Emigrant, in his pursuit of fortune, 
Mis, as if by magic, his face turned to the East.— 
His exertions are now employed to make cheap 
and direct means for the transportation of his pro- 
to the true point of profit, and a market, in 
the very market he had feft behind. It is not the 
Struggling to bring back the West. It is the 
int, and the descendant of the emigrant, 
lug to reach the point from which they, or 
their fathers had departed ; for they too hare dis. 





ways planted the common kind of corn, the same as 


select the ears that first ripen, and carefully husk 
them and hang them up. Each lot ke keeps by it- 
self, so that he can tell which lot came off first, 
which second, &e., and when he plants in the 
spring, he uses first that which he first selected. 

ty continuing this course of practice, he now 
hss the satisfaction of having his crops about three 


superior quality. The same principle applies to al} 
kind of seed. If you wish early peas, beans, pota- 
toes, &e., just take a little a to select the ear- 
liest ripe, and look out for them next spring when 
planting time comes. From much observation f 
am convinced that more depends upon the selection 
and proper care of the seer than upon early plant- 
ing. Have your seed and your ground ready, and 
do not be ina hurry to plant corn until the bobo- 
links make their first appearance, and not before. 
Just bear this in mind in connection with the selec- 
tion of your seed.— Puritan Recorder. 


a ~~ a oy ee ad —_ 
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From -igricultural Report of the Patent ¢ 1853, 
IntRopoctTion oF rHe Asiatic Burrao, THE 
Branmin Ox, ann tue Casumere, Scinve 
anp Matta Goats into Sovra Ca- 
rotina—BY James B. Davis, or 

Co.umBia. 


The want of calcareousness in nearly all of the 
soils of the Southern States, together with the heat 
of our sun, makes an inaptitude to perennial grass- 
es for grazing animals; hence more suitable for 
‘browsing, as beth tend to originate shrubbery and 
weeds. In 1835, having had some experience in 
"the importation of Short horned, Devon and Ayr- 
shire cattle into this State, I then summarily ad- 
vanced an opinion, ‘‘that all cattle brought from 
a Northern to our Southern climate must necessa- 
rily degenerate to the peculiarities of our location, 
and that it should be easier to improve cattle al- 
ready acclimated, or import animals from a still 
warmer a pon In my late sojourn in Asia and the 
East I had reference to this observation in impor- 
ae Scinde and Malta milking-goats, as 
well as the Brahmin ox, or Nagore, of India, the 
Asiatic buffalo, or water ox, and other animals. 

The Cashmere, Persian, Angora and Circassian 
‘goats are one and the same animal, changed in 
‘some respects by altitude, though but little by lati- 
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‘tude. They abound in all this inaccessible terri- 
tory and are the eating, milking, cheese and butter- 
making and clothes-making anime] of the whole | 
country. bes are finely Soccloned for the table, 

much disposed to fatten, very white and beautiful, | 
with long fine wool or curly hair, yielding 4 to 4} | 
pounds to the fleece. They can be easily procur- | 
ed by an energetic man acquainted with the pecu- 
liarities of the population, and at a cost of $4 tc @6 
each on the spot. I brought to the United States in 
1849, seven females and two males, They have 
kids only every spring, usually two at a birth. The 
full have incre only to about thirty, 


from the accidental circumstance that in nearly 
every instance the issue has been males. 

In locating these animals in different sections 
of South Carolina, I can see no difference between 


those reared here and the imported, with the ex- 
ception that those reared in this State are finer and 
heavier fleeced than those imported. 

On my arrival, I immediately procured a number 
of our little diminutive native female goats, and 
crossed them upon a Cashmere buck. Their pro- 
seny had hair very fine, but little longer than that 
of the does. I again crossed the females of this 
progeny upon the other Cashmere buck, and it 
was difficult to distinguish these from the pure 
reed; and the subsequent cross t ve detected. 
In the spring, | contemplate effecting ‘still another 
cross. | 

I consider this a most valuable and useful experi- | 
ment, as I made an arrangement with amateurs to } 
sell pure bucks at $100, and to exchange annually, 
soasto furnish them with the udvantages of dif- 
ferent crosses. In ten days all the pure breeds | 
were taken, with a demand for many more. Even | 
the mixed kids have been readily taken by those | 
determined to infuse their blood with their stock. | 
In these arrangements, however, I have located | 
them from the top of the mountains to the sea- | 
board, both in Carolina and Geergia. Apart from 
their manifest practical aptitude in all these par- | 
ticulars there is this ultimate value to be considered: 
2 Cashmere shawl is worth from $700 to $1,500.— | 
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Why is this difference, except in their intrissi 
value from durability as wearing apparel? T hare 
socks which | have worn for six years, and are 
yet perfectly sound. 

No naturalist has yet been able to assign a 
tematic law regulating the acclimation of animgk 
The Merino sheep, whenever it has been ] 
bas generally changed, and in most cases for th 
worse. Even when first crossed upon the bes 
Saxony sheep, it was a deterioration, but whe 
crossed upon a coarse-wooled animal it im 
the fleece; and the cross fixed both the characte; 
of the weol and the carcass. This fact is obserrei 
in many other instances, demonstrating that th 
constitution of animals must be connected with 
location to fix the characters of the wool o 
the carcass. In fact, the same temperature, but 
modified by altitude instead of latitude, doe 
not produce the same results. On all of th 
table mountain and valley plains between Per. 
sia and Turkey in Asia, all the animals have 
fine, long, silken hair, as the Angora cat, grey: 
hound, and rabbits, and I have seen the same in 
some specimens of the Koordistan horse. Toa 
considerable extent this is the fact on the westem 
part of South America. 

In connexion with this part of the subject, | will 
now introduce the Thibet shaw! goat, belonging to 
the coldest regions. I aceidentally came in posses 
sion of a pair of these animals, but lost the male— 
I have a considerable increase from the female, 
bred witha Cashmere buck. The Thibet goat 
has, under a long, coarse hair, a coat of beautiful 
white wool, which, when combed, makes abouts 
pound toa fleece. | had these specimens with me, 
atthe Zoological Gardens in London, and in con- 

aring them with a stuffed specimen of a Rocky 

ountain goat, [ could not discover the sligblet 
difference; nor do I yet see any change of the fresh 
cross of the Cashmere buck upon my Thibet doe; 
but in the third cross upon the Cashmere, we may 
expect a valuable experiment by changing the fine 
under-wool, or down, into a conjoint and uniform 
covering of wool. 

in regard to the Scinde goat, so called from the 
province at the mouth of the Indus, he is a gigat- 
tic animal, with pendulant ears twenty-two inche: 
long, is used for the table and dairy, and is very 
similar to the Syrian goat. The Malta milking 
goat is ouly for the dairy, giving about a gallonol 
milk per day. It may not be uninteresting for me 
to state a fact observed by me in the malartous sec 
tions of the United States and Mexico. In all the 
similar sections of Asia and the East, they regart 
cow’s milk as an exciting cause to bilious fevers, 
as well as to liver complaints, and hence use ofl) 
goat’s milk. The modus agendi I see has beer * 
matter under discussion by the faculty of Paris. 

Having given thus much on the subject of goalt, 
I now hasten to the cattle. In referring to the * 
gore or Brahmin cattle of India, in Youat’s work 
on British cattle, it will be perceived that they are 
organized to undergo the fatigues of the hottest 
climates known, and will carry a soldier six mile 
an hour for fifteen consecutive hours. | b 
but one pair to the United States, and, as far as } 
can learn, my crosses of them upon other cattle 
are the first known in this country. I crossed 
bull upon Ayrshire, Devon and Durham breeds, # 
well as upon our common cattle. The offspring» 
considered by all who have seen them, far the 
somest animal! of the cow kind. They are symm 
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coal and active and can keep fat when any other 
pr I ane vatarve. Chad this half breed crossed a- 
oo our cattle, ont ey oo 
i eport on their milking qualities. $s 
Pines that our Agriculturists — 
' ir a rance, my half-breeds readily sell at 
$100 So and the ‘canend cross, or half Brah- 
nin, at from $100 to $300 each. Preferring the 
mised breeds to the pure, I sold to Mr. Eddes, of 
Kentucky, the original pair for $4,000,as that State 
would prove a better place to breed and disseminate 
the stock. As Kentucky is the dependence of the 
South for beeves, they needed an animal that could 
come to usin the hot months of summer and re- 
main healthy and sound. They have from this 
animal a progeny that will travel thirty miles a 
day in August, and the further south they go the 
better suited—the great desideratum to the Nor- 
thern breeder and the Southern consumer. 

The Asiatic buffalo, or water ox, is a large, ugly, 
vardy animal. The cows are good milkers, making 
fat and good flavored beef, though coarse grained, 
aod isely suited to sea-coast marshes, where 
pr es Mi can venture, as well as to lands 
subject to inundation. 

I'am unprepared to say anything practically of 
my other importations, but will continue to report 
my experiments, and believe many of them will 
become matters of history. 


evidence, however, 


Starewent or Experiments maps zr Dr. Siv- 
wey Werier, or Briwxiervirie, Havivax 
Country, Nortn Carcuina. 


About three years ago I sowed, in the latter part 
of July, on a very poor spot of worn out land, some 
guano, at the rate of about 200 pounds to an acre, 
ploughing it under, and then sowing and harrowing 
m some buckwheat and rye, and afterwards clover- 
seed. Wherever the clover came up, I strewed 
thereon plaster, or gypsum, at the rate of a bushel 
andahalf to the acre. The buckwheat I cut in 
two months after sowing, and the rye in about ele- 
ven months. The result was, that each of the 
three crops was good, all having been sown at one 
limeand onthe same ground. A portion of the 
ground before manuring was too poor to produce 
acrop of any kind. Hence it may be inferred that 
the success of the experiment was owitg entirely 
to the gypsum and the guano. 

Encouraged from the above named experiment, 
Inext tried guano for wheat, ona comparatively 
poorsoil, at the rate of 200 pounds peracre. Da- 
an growth of the crop there was a striking 

nce in its appearance in favor of the parts 


where the guano had been applied, and the yield 
by actual measurement, had increased four-fold.— 
Onthe Ist of March following, | harrowed over 
the ground and sowed with clover-seed; after which 


Irolled the ground As soon as the clover came 


wp sowed the field with plaster, at the rate of a‘ 


landahal£toan acre. The result was, that 
er on the part of the field where no guano 
had been applied was inferior, while the guanoed 

like that in wheat, was about four times 


lees experiments have convinced me that the 
of guano, as a renovator of the soil, is as en- 
Mg as other manures, and does not expend it- 
aunt season, as has been heretofore supposed. 
the spring of 1852. I instituted a comparative 
“tperiment with four fertilizers, namely : guano, 





bone-dust, wood-ashes and clovér-ley. A parcel 
of ground was selected which had been D| 
three consecutive years. After the first 
[ran two deep furrows, with an opening or dt 
plough, seven feet apart, over the clover-ley. and 
similar furrows over the adjoining ground, which 
was a part of a poor old broom sedge field that had 
been previously broken up. In the two furrows, 
nextto those on theclover-ley, after filling them 
with earth’nearly level with the surface, I applied 
bone-dust mixed with loam, in the proportion of 
four-fifths loam te one-fifth bone dust, at the rate 
of a bushel of this mixture to every 450 lineal feet. 
At the bottom of the next two furrows or drills on 
the epee I applied leached ashes at the rate 
of about one saat to 450 lineal feet; and next,con- 
tinuing throughout the clover-ley, I strewed guano, 
at the rate of two quarts and a pint, mixed with one 
fourth part of plaster to every 450 feet, putting it 
at the bottom of the deep furrows or drills, in order 
that it might not come in direct contact with seed 
corn when planted, end thereby kill the germ.— 
Next, a bull tongue plough was run oneach side 
of the drills, forming another set of drills or hol- 
lows, in which I planted ‘*Ward corn,” in single 
kernels, afoot and a halfapart. At harvest time 
I found that the crop where the bone dust a 
guano had ben applied, was good, nearly equal in 
in product, averaging about three ears to each stalk, 
and yielding, by estimate, about 60 barrels, or 300 
bushels, to the acre, but on the part where the 
leached ashes were applied, the yield was quite in. 
ferior. 
Sratement op Horatio N, Anprus, or Brawpge 
wine, Prince Georar Co., Mp. 

In 1847, I commenced driving Spanish Merinos, 
mostly from Vermont, to Virginia, between which 
and the fall of 1852 I sold upwards of 13,000 for 
wool growing purposes. Finding it a profitable 
business, I established a sheep farm, where I now 
reside, in the autumn of the following year. I have 
now on my place 1,000 Spanish Merinos, consisti 
of about $00 old ewes and 400 lambs, among whi 
are 20 bucks. The committtee on sheep at the 
agricultural fair, in this county, last fall, awarded 
me their premium on ewes, 

To show that sheep raising in this section of the 
Union isa profitable business, | would state that 
my clip in Virginia, of 1850, from 200 ewes, brought 
onan average, $1 60 each fleece. They also pro- 
duced 200 lambs, which sold for $2623 each. The 
cost of keeping, exclusive of superintendence, was 
about 25 cis a head, feeding each on a gill of corn 
a day, and this for only ninety days. The rest of 
the year they took eare of themselves. 

From a safe calculation, | have arrived at the 
conclusion, that if 3,000 Spanish Merinos were 
allowed to multiply for ten years, selling off the 
old ewes, fat wethers, &c., using the proceeds for 
the purchase of breeding ewes to replace those 
sold, the net profit arising from the sale of the 
wool, and the value of the whole flock, at the end 
of that period would amount to the enormous sum 


of $1,800,000 ! 


Brack Hawk.—A report is going the rounds of 
the press that this celebrated horse, owned by Mr. 
F. Felton, was choked to death by a portion of his 
food lodging in his throat. This is a mistake—it 
was one of Black Hawk’s colts, 3 years old, which 
was also a valuable animal. 
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Tur Crors.—In re ly to 
the editor of the N. y. 


ropounded 

“4 hy nog a Herald, as to the results of 
Dra it e late harvest, the Hon. W. Newton 

vi L ) { CAN -F aN R NI LB R ginia, has responded in the Richmond Whie, tae 
mane which we make the following extract. After 
. ~ - , showing from personal observation, and reliable 
Baltimore, December 1, 1854. data, that the corn crop of Virginia is deficient, 

x Pee sect met he *. _ Mr. N. remarks :—*The crops in the fine val 

TERMS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. of the Rappahannock and Potomac until within 
-. ae, = advance; 6 copies for $5; 13 copies for $10; | miles of the Chesapeake Bay, may be said tobes 
ADVERTISEMENTS—For 1 square of 8 lines, for each ineer- failure, and from that quarter, whieh usually ek 
‘tion, $1; 1 square, per annum, $10; larger advertisements in| ports largely, there will be little or none to spare. 
proportion. oe SANDS. Pe Above the falls of the rivers the drought was still 
at the Stale Agvicuiteral Bocletu’s Rooms, 130 B ec more fatal. From the county of Albemarle to the 
Over the “American Office,” sth door from North St. Potomac, and from the head of tide to the Alle 
Dibba WTA RS ghany mountains, the crop is entirely insufficient to 








supply the domestic consumption. In the Valleyof 
Virginia, one of the finest agricultural regions ia 
the world, where lands sell from thirty to sixty dob 
lars an acre, the most experienced farmers assured 
me that the average product of corn would notex- 
ceed a barrel (tive bushels) to the acre, whilst many 


Rev. 8. Rosinsox.—By the following reply of 
this gentleman to the Committee of the Maryland 
State Agricultural Society, it will be seen that 
he declines furnishing a copy of the address, deliv- 
“ered at - late Cattle Show, for ag pews. We 
‘extremely regret this, as the public has been anx- : 
ously looking for its publication, and we have had — bay wpmerapens bene. My 8 
pte tra hs. psn ong = 7 bs ag . _, of their opinions. The same state of things exists 
re wy f — f nr dth F roy as far asl could observe, in the neighboring cou» 
induces to reconsider the matter, and that be may 1:04 of Washington and Frederick, Maryland. Be- 
still be able, at no very distant day, to spare sufi- yond the Alleghany mountains, | have no accurate 
‘cient time from his other labors, to prepare bis : 7 


: . , information, but that portion of the State is chiefly 
very eloquent and instructive address for the press. engeged in grazing, end very little grain ie there 





Bartimmere, Oct. 23d, 1854. grown for market. Ofthe crops in the States west 

Te Dr. J. O. Wharton and Geo. W. Hugnes, Esq. and gorth of Virginia, | heard much from gentle 
Gentlemen:—Your very flattering note, convey- | me who bad seen them, and J am satished that the 
ing the request of the Maryland Agricultural Soci- | pre*s of the country is misleading the pubbie, in the 
ety, for a copy of the remarks made at your annaal effort, now so general, to produce the Mn pression, 
Fair, would have met with an earlier response, but that the crops of the great corn growing States ap- 


for its having been unfortunately mislaid. proximate an average.” 
in regard to the request itsell, whilst | would! {n regard to the Wheat Crop, Mr. N. proceeds 
exceedingly desire todo the Society any service, | to show the causes which must tend to keep up the 
yet mated atey. age safle ht see rota | price, and remarks, that taking all things into - 
Writing for ie puns is to me so exceedingly ink: | cecenenagem Maning posers. oy na woe 
~| mone ressure, occasioned by over-tr 
some and laborious, that with a constant rush of | pore Pa aren $ eoulations, wheat vont to- 
other more agreeable duties, I feel | should fail to} gy $2.50 per esha! in the principal markets of 
redeem my promise to print within a reasonable | the United States.’ 
time—and therefore | ought to decline your véty) ' ; - s eile 
flattering proposal, in justice both to myself and; The effect of the present war it rr is = 
you. Yours truly, | to tend to diminishing the supply, and greatly 
Sruarr Rosmsoy. | creasing the demand for bread—and in reply to the 
—_ ry ; Herald’s statement, that the Jast wheat crop was an 


; i g ; asks :—*In w State was il 

Porrnarr or Mr. Carvert.—The committee ap- | @verage one, Mr. N. asks :—*In what was 
pointed at the annual meeting to have a portrait of | 4 full crop? Not in Ohio, New York, 4 or 
the late President taken and placed in the hall of| Maryland, or even Pennsylvania, as far as pet 
the Society, addressed a note to Mr. Calvert, re- formed. Of the crops in the far West I know» e 
questing him to appoint a time to carry the resolu-| ig, but always receive the 4 re <a eee is 
tion into effect, to which the following reply was| MaPy grains of allowance. tn irginia the - 
received: y certainly very deficient, both in quantity and quel 
; ; Riverspaie, Nov. 4, 1854. ty. When the quality of wheat io indiiorest, 
Gentlemen:—Your very kind fetter, enclosing} quantity is invariably short. The a at 

the resolutions adopted by the Maryland State Ag-| mittee of the Agricultural Society of ren 
ricultural Society, has been received, and in reply | ‘et full inquiry, came to the conclusion, os 
I leave to tender to the Society, through you,| Wheat crop of that State did ont Soe aeeal 
my heartfelt thanks for the high, unexpected andj @verute. The same may also : - < oe Ball 
unmerited compliment contained in those resolu-| crop ot Virgina. | have passed throug thowuii- 
tions. I leave the time and place for carrying into} More corn exchange several times during i 
effect those resolutions entirely to you. r. mer, snd examined the samples of gee the 
For the kind expressions contained in your letter, | #@ve never seen them so poor. [ re — ’ 
and for your uniform kindness and courtesy, I beg aa to nor ge ee weighe ad be pote 
you to receive the thanks of your sincere friend, ios. to the bushel. I have examin bee 

Cras. B. Carvrearr. book of one of the larzest commission house 
To Dr. J. O. Wharton, M. T. Goldsborough, and | se#ten, and the weight of the same variety ae 
J. H. McHenry—Committee. from 55 to 58—rarely making 58 poueds. 
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, of the firm stated to me, that he 
was satisfied, from the shipments made to his house, 
hat the erop of the tide-water country was one-half 
sport. Of the crops of Europe you will bear more 
pereafter, when the necessity will reveal the truth 
that policy now seeks to concea).”” : 

As tothe crops in the West, we find in the lead- 


ing commercial paper of this city, a remark pregnant 


with meaning, in its money article, in connexion 


» with the financial difficulties, under which the 


country is suffering. It is there said—**There are 
also troubles from the short crop out West this sea- 


_ son, the more felt as it was never supposed that the 
' West would have a short crop. 
> aiteinformation on this point is much felt.*’ An- 


The want of defi- 


other writer, on the Hog trade of the West, says:— 


| “That buyers and drovers, owners and feeders of 


hogs have been hiring, buying, or renting as the 


case may be, the mast” in all sections oft he coun- 


trp to. feed their hogs on until the packing season. 


> Kis “root hog or die” with them, as there will be 


noeormeribs to fallbackon Another new feature 
in the trade this season. consists in the various 

of hogs that witi be brought to market, or 
offered forsale, the buyer and seller making their 


_ contacts for **slop-ied,’’ *‘mast-fed,’’ or ‘‘corn- 


fed?" hogs, the prices of course varying with the 
various ways in which the ;orkers have been fed.” 
The recent advance in breadstuffs.in Europe, 


_ shows that there i+ not entire confidence in the state- 


mente which were put forth at the gathering in of 
thecrop. The Emperor of the French has just is- 


med adecree forbidding distillation from grain, 


andthe Emperor of the Russia another against its 
exportation from hisdominions. All these signs go 


» lo prove the fact alluded to by Mr. Newton, that 


were it not for the almost unprecedented state of 
themoney market, wheat would now be at $2.50 
per bushel. The London Mark Lane Express makes 
the following estimate of English supplies for the 
hy ome estimated extra breadth sown 
in the United Kingdom last season is one-tenth above 
te average, equal to 16,000,000 quarters. On the 
other hand, there is an excess of produce above the 
average, of from one-sixth to one-eighth. ‘Taking 


| the mean of one-seventh, our account of the present 


cropand stock stands as follows :— 
Quarters. 
Average Produce, 16,000,000 
Excess in breadth one-tenth, 1,600,000 


17,600,000 

2,514,285 

Quarters, 20,114,285 
Ito this we add one million and a half of foreign 
grain, we have an aggregate of 21,613,285 quarters 
© meet the consumption of the year which is esti- 
mated at 21,000,000. There will still, however, be 
the usual stock of the country—now minus 5,000;- 
0 quarters—to be made up. For it would be 
moustrous to <uppose, that im a country like this, 
thete should’ be no stock on hand to fall back upon 
wanemergency. We shall therefore require an 
‘portation this year of from four to five million 
quarters, to place us in the average condition we 
tto found ourselves in, in regard to the 
Mock of wheat." This deficiency must be made up 
from the United States and Canada, as but little can 
be MMported from the Baltic. France and Italy 

ne Prohibited its exportation. 

* fellow ing is from the London Shipping Ga- 


Excess of produce one--eventh, 
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zette, of Nov. 10, received by a late arrival, and 
needs no comment, after what is said above: 

‘* The Grain Trade.—The loss of abouttwomilliens 
of quarters of wheat, which Russia has been in the 
habit for some years past, of furnishing to Great 
Britain annually, and the complete exhaustion of 
old stocks in this country, sufficiently aceount for 
the present high range of prices. The Freneh 
government are evidently apprehensive of a searci- 
ty of food, and adopting all kinds of precautionary 
measures. The general impression is that the har- 
vest in France has given a less favorable result 
than was believed a month ortwoago. Fortunate- 
ly fur us we bave no fears for apprehension on that 
head. That the grain crops of Great Britain have 
given more than an average yield in quantity, and 
are of superior quality, are facts admitting of no 
doubt. Notwithstanding this advantage, we con- 
sider that the rise which has tsken place in prices 
since harvest has been warranted by circumstan- 
ces. We shall certainly require to import on an 
extensive scale, owing to the complete exhaustion 
of our old stocks. Country household flour has 
crept up 2s to Ss per sack, andfor American very 
high prices have been asked. A cargo of Ameri- 
can Indian corn arrived off the coast last week, 
but being held above the rates buyers were dispos- 
ed to give, it was ordered te proceed to a port on 
the continent.” 

[Some important statistical mformation is now 
being prepared under a resolution of the Maryland 
State Agricultural Society, which will probably be 
ready for publication in our next.— Ed. 4m. Per) 


Essay on Topacco.—lIn our pages for this month 
will be found an essay on the cultivation and man- 
agement of Tobacco, by Mr. Oliver N. Bryan, of 

d. This essay was one of these presented for the 
premiums offered by Jose Jm. deArrieta, Esq. thro’ 
the medium of the American Farmer; but for rea- 
sons stated by Mr. A. in Sis communication pub- 
lished in our No. for Feb’y, 1854, was not award- 
ed to either of the competitors. The offer was 
continued for another year, and the time limited 
willexpire on the 26th of December, 1854. Those 
therefore who intend competing for the premiums, 
will forward them to the editor of this paper by 
that date. The premiums are $100 and 5 and 
according to the terms, Mr. A. binds himself to 
hold these two sums at the disposal of the Wasb- 
ington National Monument Committee, if it should 
‘tbe found upon a mature examination of the es- 
says to be presented within this period, that nome 
should be thought worthy of the prizes offered.”’ 

The particulars of the offer of Mr. Arrieta will 
also be found inthe January number for 1854, to 
which we also call the attention of those whe m- 
tend entering the lists for the prizes. 


“Tae Littte Picrm.’’—The prospectus of the 
2nd volume of a journal, devoted to “‘boys and girls,” 
willbe found on our advertising pages. and we have 


no doubt, from the character of the Jady who has 
theeditorship, that it will be found an interesting mis- 
cellany for those for whom it is particularly intend- 
ed. “Grace Greenwood”’ is a writer of no ordinary 
cast of mind, and we think parents who appreciate 
the importance of cultivating a taste for reading 
in their children, would do well to patronize her 
lite periodical. We will receive their subscrip- 
tions. 
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Manrcanp Stare Acricutturar Socierr.—The 
following awards have been made by the Execu- 
tive Committee, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Discretionary and other Com- 
mittees, viz : 

To Chas. B. Calvert, for a lot of 8 pigs, 4 months| 
old, $6; to 9 Hickman, for a lot of young pigs, 
$3; to G. W. Lurman, for his colt Jim Crow, $8; 
to J. C. Smith, for a lot of fowls, $2; to E. Cock- 
ey, for a lot of fowls, $2; to A. Welsh, for collec- 
tion of fowis, + to J. J. Bower, for collection of 
birds, $3, for Bird of Paradise, Tropical Bird and 
Core Katsen, $2; to L. Cooper, for 
er, $8; to Atkins’ Self-raking Reaping Machine, 

10;to Thos. W. Woodward, for Portable Grist| 

ill, $5; to W. D. Philips, for Rotating Gate, $25) 
to Jesse Urmy, for combined Self-sharpening Mow- 
er and Reaper, 10$; to W. W. Dingee, for Port-| 
able Ha el to Thos. Palmer, Sawing Ma- 
chine, $3; to Michael Ward, for fat Heifer, $10. 


Magrcanpers at roe Late Viremia Suow.—) 
At the late Exhibition, we notice the following en- | 
tries by Marylanders, viz: 

> estreet, of Maryland, bay horse Wauley, | 
A4yearsold. C. G, Listhicum, of Baltimore, pair | 
brown carriage horses, 6 years old. 

S. S. Stonestreet, of Rockville, Md. Devon Bull | 
Patterson, four years old, and five Devon cows; al- | 
se Devon yearling bull Prince, one Devon heifer, | 

two Devon bull calves, three months old. | 

W. W. Glenn, of Baltimore, one Alderney bull, 
Duke, 19 months old; 1 do. do. Prince of Wales, | 
13 months old; 1 Durham bull, Sultan, 16 months; 
Wm. C. Wilson, of Baltimore, 1 Alderney bull | 
ealf 10 months old; 1 Ayrshire bull, Rob Roy, 4 
years old. Samuel Sutton, of Baltimore, Devon 
bull, Prince Charles, 18 months old; Ayrshire bull, 
Othello, 4 years old; Fico, Holstein cow, 6 years 
ot Hildegrade, Holstein cow, 7 years old, and | 
calf. 

E. M. Trimble, of Baltimore, 6 Pigs, Chester, | 
Russia and Berkshire. S. L. Tucker, of Balti- | 
more, 1 Chester Boar, Jerry, 2 years old; 1 do. 
Sow, 2 years old with 10 pigs 3 weeks old; 1 do. | 
18 months old; 8 do. shoats, 12 weeks old; 1 China | 
sow 15 months old. 

E.N. Trimble, of Baltimore county, 6 pair of | 
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Battimone Macuinery.—At the late Exhibito, 
at Petersburg, the Messrs. Sinclair & Co. 
premiums for the best Corn Planter or Drill, $8; for 
the best Wheat Drill, $15; for the best Hay end 
Straw Cutter for horse power, $8; for best Con 
Sheller with fan attached, $10; for 2nd best 
Horse Power, their 4 horse segment power, $10; for 
best Gang Plow, $5. 

Messrs. Whitman & Co. received premiums for 
the best Railway Horse Power, $20; for the best 
Threshing Machine, without separating and cless- 
ing apparatus, $10; for the best Separator or Straw 
Carrier, $5; for best Hay and Straw Cutter for hand 
power, Daniel’s Patent, $8; best 4 Horse Plough, 

; best Cultivator, $5; best Smooth Roller, $i 

st Hay Press, 10. 

To Scott & Mockbee, a premium of $5 for the best 
Corn and Corn Crusher, the ‘Little Giant.” 

To Montgomery & Bro., for their Rockaway 
Fan, $10. 

Cattle and Sheep.—At the same exhibition, we 
note, that Mr. A. Clement, of Philadelphia, whe 
exhibited a large amount of Stock at the Baltimore 
Show, also bore off 9 premiums for Devon Cattle, 
and 10 for South Down and Merino Sheep. Mr. 
Clement also bore off the highest premium (§%) 
for the best Ayrshire bull 3 years old, and $30 in pre 
miums for the best Devon Heifers. 

Cuartes County, (Md.) Carrie Suow.—The 
sixth annual exhibition of this Society was held at 
Port Tobacco in the early part of the last month, 
and we learn from the Times that there was no er- 
idence of falling off in the interest felt by the far- 
mers, their wives and daughters, in behalf of the 
exhibition. The severe drought of the past sum- 
mer had caused fears for the result, but the editor 
says that it was a successful exhibition, and but 
for the uncontrollable drawback alluded to, would 


: have been the best ever held in that place. 


The address was delivered by W. W. W. Bowie, 


| Esq. of Pr. George’s, and was regarded as ‘“‘an able 


effort, a valuable production, a treasure worthy of 
preservation by agriculturists,’’ and was listened 
to with profound respect and admiration. _ 
The list of premiums awarded was very liberal 
im every department of farm economy and domet 
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White Shanghais. S. L. Tucker, of Baltimore, | | tic industry. The offerings of the ladies were very 


pair Shanghai Capons, and 1 do. Chittagongs. 
J. Montgomery, & Bro. of Baltimore, 1 Rocka- 
way Wheat Fan. Harrison & Gallaher, Wash- 


| creditable to their taste and public spirit, and the 
| premiums allotted to their department evineed 
| proper degree of liberality on the part of the So- 


imgton, complete working models of the hydro-ther- | ciety. 
mal churn, invented and made by the exhibitors.— > she New Se 
Charles Rice, of Baltimore, 1 mill, horse power, | _ 4™ Iratian Butt was 8 etl to onestin 
thresher and separator. ¢ R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. of | State Fair, and attracted considerable a ronan 
Baltimore, improved piqughs of different patterns, | He was imported by Mr. Hebner, of Massac — 
crushers, rollers, harrows, drills, &c. KE. Whit- | and is now owned by P. Truesdell, of West 


re 


man & Co. Balt. horse powers, plows, harrows, &c. | bridge, in the same state. He is described as two 


Seott & Mockbee, Baito., Seott’s little giant corn 
and cob mill. Charles H. Drury, of Baltimore, 
sweep horse power threshing machine, hay and 
straw cutter, corn sheller, and 1 horse grist mill. 

R. M. Hart & Co. of Baltimore, assorted pickles, 
lot sauces, and lot of preserved fruits. Miss H. 
Bolton, of Baltimore 1 worsted worked portrait. 

Joseph Kent, of Baltimore, 1 patent machine for 
raising and conveying water. 


Tar Satrurnvar Post.—This oid and favorite 
journal presents itself again to the notice of the 


public, by an advertisement in our pages for: this 
month. i 


, anda half years old, of large size (weighing assta 
| ted, 1,600 ibs.,) with a small, rather neat bead, 
| clean, flat limbs, rather flat sides, oy good dey 
| and length of body, and a general appearan 
vigor oa activity, with good quality of flesh, and 
| good fattening tendency. His color is a dun grey, 
| lighter, but similar to that of the Hungarian stock 
; which has_ been introduced here, and the 
character of the animal is also similar, though finer 
in the head and limbs. 


Diannn@a.—A very simple remedy for bowel 
complaints is 2 tea-spoons flour, mixed with halle 
tumbler of water, to be taken every two hours. 
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VIRGINIA STATE AGRICULTURAL ceedings of the last Show of our own State, that 


EXHIBITION. 


The second Annual Exhibition of the Va. State 
Society, was held on the Ist ultimo, atthe beau- 
tiful ground presented to the Society by the liber- 

ity of the city of Richmond, and proved to be 
one of the most imposing exhibitions ever held in 
the Southern States, and perhaps unsurpassed else- 


it seems hardly right to fill our pages again with 
similar proceedings, to the exclusion of other mat- 
ters pressing upon us: but we contemplate giving 
in our next ample extracts from the i 

of the Society, which we think will be of general 
interest, not only to our numerous readers in Vir- 
ginia, but also of other States, as a pattern and 





where. It brought together a larger number of the 
real bone and sinew, the wealth and respectability, 
andthe greatest number of the fair daughters, of 


the Old Dominion, that was probably ever before 


ated on any former occasion, south of the 
eelebrated Mason and Dixon's line. It was our good 
fortune to be present during the day when the Show 


was firstopened to the public, and cannot but express | ] 


the high gratification we experienced at heholding 
the admirable arrangements which had been made 
by the Society, and the tasty and complete manner 
im which the grounds had been laid off, which we 
earn were under the direction of Mr. Thomas T. 
Giles, who is entitled to much credit for his effi- 
cient services. 

The stock too, which was at the Show, was gen- 
erally of an excellent character, and we must in 
alleandor say, seldom if ever surpassed at any of 
our Maryland Shows—the only exception may have 
been in cattle, which, tho’ as numerous as at any 
time on our grounds, did not perhaps come up to 
the quality of those at our exhibitions. In other 
departments they were certainly our equals at least. 
Yet we must claim for some of our enterprising 

le a share of this success, for a goodly number 
of landers were present with stock and ma- 
chinery, and made no inconsiderable portion of the 
display. They bore off many of the honors of the 
Society, and left much of their property with the 
farmers and planters of that State, having re- 
alized fair prices for such as they were willing to 


ym hes 

nd here let us introduce some important facts 

forthe benefit of our immediate fellow-citizens, 

and those of our State generally, obtained from the 

Secretary of the Va. State Agricultural Society, 
the Chamberlain of the city of Richmond, 


wig: 
“The city of Richmond, in its corporate eapaci- 
does upon the Society the sum of thirty- 
thousand, five hundred and sixty-five dollars 
and forty-five cents, ($34,565,45,) and is now build- 
ig Offices for the Society at an expense of ten 
thousand dollars more. Of her citizens, we have 
Si Santved and fifty-nine members, (forty of 
. are life members,) whose initiation fees, 
with donations to the Society, increase the sum 
é Mentioned, six thousand, seven hundred and 
seventy-three dollars.’’* 
This let it be borne in mind is independent of the 
Wee incurred by their hospitality to their visit- 
at the exhibitions, which, from the well known 
liberality of the people, is no inconsiderable a- 
“We sh 
should like to particularize many of the mat- 
ls which came under our aouniipetin, but the 
uity is, where to commence, and where to 
tnd, to do anything like justice to the scene. Our 
tNo. was taken up with so much of the pro- 
— 
“This amount was prior to the late Show. We 
have sen 4 statement since which places this lat- 
ter item at $11,000, 





stimulus in so laudable a cause. 
he se of people at the Show grounds 

was immense, variously estimated at from thirty to 
fifty thousand, and we think it would have been im- 
possible for any country to have produced, in a 
mixed multitude, a nobler looking body of men— 
a more orderly assemblage, or a mass of people 
more highly pleased with the scenes before them. 
twas a proud day for the Old Vominion—she 
surely must have put forth her utmost strength, de- 
termined to make a decided impression on the oc- 
easion. All that we saw or heard tended to impart 
fresh zeal to ourself, and determined us to a re- 
newed and more vigorous effort in behalf of our 
own old State, to prevent her falling in the rear of 
our neighbor. e have many good and true men 
in the Maryland line, who have set this ball in mo- 
tion, which is now rolling with such foree th 
our sister States on the right hand and on the left, 
and we call on them to come up to the rescue, and 
aid us to arouse up that feeling in our State, which 
will enable us to take advantage of our central po- 
sition, and great national and local advantages, to 
maintain our true station in the onward march of 
improvement. Shall we be sustained in our ef- 
forts? Let every true hearted oe respond 
to the call—let him betimes bestir himself to raise 
up a patriotic feeling among his counts-men—aye, 
and women too, (for here we will acknowledge no 
superiority.) In an especial manner we would 
call upon those who have been selected to fill the 
offices of the Society to be up aud adoing, and 
any are unwilling to lend a helping hand in this 

ood work, let them give place to those who are.— 

e must have working men—those who are not 

niggard of their labor, or their means either, if 
need be, to maintain that distinguished tion 
for our good old commonwealth, to which she is 
justly entitled by her early and heretofore success- 
ful efforts in this good cause. Virginia has fur- 
nished seven thousand members to her State Soci- 
ety—Maryland has scarcely a tithe of that number 
enrolled on the books of her’s! Virginia has hun- 
dreds if not thousands of life members in her So- 
ciety—Maryland has—not one! And let it be re- 
membered also, that there is another Society enti- 
tled to the appellation of a State Society. in union 
with her more southern sister, the old No,th State, 
where similar liberality has been evinced—And 
here let us allude toa fact in regard to this new 
Society, which has sprung into existence within a 
few months, and has chosen the gallant Cockade 
city, Fagen for its head quarters. During 
one of the evenings of the meeting of this Society. 
it was a to raise a fund to establish an Ex- 
perimental Farm for the Society, and at that single 
meeting, we learn, $20,000 was subscribed, and 
the Executive Committee are now advertising for 
proposals for the purchase of a suitable site for 
the purpose. And here to the honor of our Baiti- 
more mechanics let it be recorded, that two of our 
agricultural implement makers—Messrs. E. Whit- 
man & Co., and R. Sinclair & Co.—tendered to 
the Society on the occasion, for the farm, imple- 








ments and machinery to the amount of $100 each, 
which liberality was quickly followed by others 
nearer the scene of action, in similar amounts. 

But tothe Richmond scenes. After taking the 
rounds of the Show grounds, and examining the 
Horses—a grand display, which could not have 
been surpassed amywhere—the Mules and Jacks, 
which we think old Kentuck would have found it 
hard to beat—the Cattle, a great display—the 
Sheep, tho’ of greater variety, yet, may be, not 

walling those in our pens—the Swine and Fowls 
which fully come up to any exhibition we have 
ever witnessed—and the Agricultural and other 
machinery oa the ground, which we think was not 
inferior to our late exhibition—we were attracted 
by the music of a band stationed within the enclo- 
sures of am immense and beautiful tent, erected in 
the centre of the grounds, and on entering the 
same, found it literally crammed with scarcely less 
than 3000 human beings, which seemed aot to have 
been missed in the crowd out of doors. We could 
reach but a little way beyond the emtraace, near 
to which the platform was erected for the officers 
ef the Society, and the orator of the day; and we 
considered ourself fortunate in thus securing a po- 
sition to enable us to listen to the eminent states- 
man who had been selected for the occasion. The 
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scene was an animated one in the highest degree— 
ample seats had been erected around the tent for | 
the accommodation of the fair daughters of Vir- | 
ginia, who graced the Show with their presence in | 
greater numbers, it is supposed, than was ever be-| 
fore witnessed on any occasion in the State. The 
intermediate space was filled with the men of Vir- 
ginia. The utmost order und decorum was ob-| 
served by this immense mass of people during the 
whole of the services. The President of the Soci- 
ety, Philip St. George Cocke, Esq., (who had cause 
to be proud of his position,) introduced the officia- 
ting clergyman, who commenced the services with 
28 appropriate prayer for the occasion. ‘The Hon. 
Wm. Ballard Preston, one of Virginia’s noblest sons, 
was then presented to the audience, and the gifted 
orator for hours held that vast assembly in wil- 
ling chains, listening to the eloquent strains of his 
musical voice, pointing to the proud position of 
their mother of States and statesmen, and disabu- 
sing the mind of her sons of the supposed causes 
of her languishing state. It has seldom been our | 
let to listen toa more interesting and instructive | 
address, and the peculiar importance of the sub-! 
ject which principally occupied the mind of the 
orator in the preparation thereof, must be our, 
apology, if any is needed, for selecting it from 80 | 
many others delivered on similar occasions, for 
publication in our pages. The address :oncluded, | 
the meeting was closed with prayer, after the Pres- | 
ident had annouuced the routine of proceedings | 
for the following day. The band also discoursed | 
sweet music, at intervals during the meeting, and | 
through the day, to a large audience,who, after the} 
fatigues of their walk over the grounds, would as- | 
semble in the tent for rest andsocial converse. | 
In the evening, through the courtesy of our 
the Hon. Willoughby Newton, and Mr. | 

Baylor, of Jefferson, we were enabled to be pres- 
vent at the meeting of the Society in the city, 
held at the African Church, the most commodious 
building for public assemblages in the city, to 
which none bat members were to be admitted.— 
The object of the meeting was for the election of 
oficers for the ensuing year, prior to which a de- 
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bate sprung up, and occupied as much time, ani 
to the uninitiated, with as much apparent poiat of 
usefulness, as was witnessed by some of its men. 
bers upon a recent and somewhat similar occasion, 
during their visit to the meeting of another Sty 
Society; but from what we could gather from on 
of the speakers, the discussion had a leai 
to the election of the Secretary, who is the o. 
ly salaried officer of the Society—and it wy 
the $1.500 paid for his services that caused the ap. 
ple of discord, which at one time seemed of por. 
tentous import, to be thrown 1n their midst— 
However, after a while, the election of the prin: 

al officers was held, and all the old officers, we 

lieve, were elected, without much di 4 

until the Secrctary’s turn came on, when an ext: 
ting scene occurred, and an angry discussion en 
sued, which lasted until the small hours of th 
morning were upon the Society—and the questin 
was finally settled by the withdrawal of one of th 
two opposiag candidates, and the re-election of the 
former Secretary. The following is a list of th 
officers elected: 

Phitip St. George Cocke, President. 


Messrs. Edmund Ruffin, Lewis E. Harvie, o 
Amelia, Thomas L. Preston, of Smythe, Willough- 
by Newton, of Westmoreland, John R. Edmunds, 
of Halifax, Samuel F. Christian, of Augusta, asd 
George W. Summers, of Kanawha, Vice Presi 
dents 

Execotive Commirrex.— Messrs. W. Boulware, 
of King and Queen, Edwin G. Booth, of Notto- 
way, Wm. G. Overton, of Hanover, W. II. Rich- 
ardson, of Henrico, Charles B. Williams, of Hen- 
rico, Frank G. Ruffin, of Albemarle, Richard H. 


' Dulany, of Loudoun, Richard Irby, of Nottoway, 


J. Ravenscroft Jones, of Brunswick, aad B. Joha- 
eon Barbour, of Orange. 

Recorvine Secrerary.—Mr. Frank G. Rufio. 

Terasvrer.—Mr. Wm. G. Crenshaw. 

The proceedings of the Society on other evet- 
ings embrace some very interesting matter, which 
we intend to transfer to our columns at another 
——e i 

n the report of the President to the Society, 


yaple evice was rendered to the services of Ges. 


Wm. H. Richardson, through whose labors the So- 
ciety is largely indebted for its success, and the 
Society awarded to him a service of plate valued 
at $300. A similar testimonial was also tendered 


| to Gen. R. by the Va. and N.C. Society, for bis 


services in its behalf. 

Patent orrice Rerorr ror 1953.—At our Ca'- 
tle Show there were a number of copies of the Ag: 
rieultural part of the Report received and distrib: 
uted among the members of the State Seay: 
The Commissioner has forwarded us an additiona 
supply, which can be had at our office for gratuitous 
distribution. We have made several extracts from 
the Report for this number of our journal. 


Lance Frock or Sueer.—On Monday afternoos, 
a flock of eighteen hundred Sheep was driven = 
our office, on théir way from the State of vom 
to Fauquier County, Va. Some weeks ago, sere 
large flocks were driven through this place to 
same destination, and we conclude that the farmers 
of Fauquier intend entering into the wool at 
business extensively. They were of fine woo 
rieties.—Frederick (Md.) Examiner. 
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Noata Canouina State AcRicottrorac Seciery. 
_The Exhibition of this Society, held in Raleigh 
oo the 19th October, appears to have been highly 
suecessful, and embraced a mechanical exhibition 
as well as Agricultural. We regret our inability 
todo but little more at the present time, than to 
ex our gratification at the onward march of 
improvement, which is being manifested in the 
Middle and Southern States—men of the highest 
rank in social life, of the most exalted worth, and 
acknowledged talents—men who have held high 
jtions in the service of their country, have 
awakened to a sense of the true honor and glory of 
their respective States, and are — their shoul- 
dersto the wheel to arouse a proper feeling in the 
miads of their fellow citizens as to the true digm- 
of the profession of the farmer and planter, and 
necessity aod importance of developing the re- 
sources of their respective States. We hope these 
triotic efforts will produce a eorresponding ef- 
ton our State. The time was when the lead- 
ing men of Maryland were foremost, and felt proud 
of their association with the agricultural Socie- 
ties of the State; but we fear the same spirit is not 
astife with us as in former times—We must vestir 
ourselves, else after having set the example to 
others, we-may be found laggards inthe race. We 
have done much in the cause of improvement—no 
one can estimate the blessings and happiness which 
have flowed from the smal! beginnings of our central 
State, which may be properly termed the heart of 
the nation—let us persevere in so noble a work— 
letus keep in the front rank and maintain the station 
sogloriously won. I.et those who have a sind to 
the work, come up te the task. We feel a re- 
newed energy, and a full determination, with the 
dlessings of heaith and life continued tous by a 
kind Providenee, (to whorm we have such abundant! 
cause of gratitude,) to destir ourselves anew ‘or| 
the labors of the coming year. 
But to our North Carolina friends. he annual | 
address was delivered by the Hon. Kenneth Ray- 
ver, a copy of which is before us, displaying much | 
research as to the resources of the Old North State, | 
and showing by statistics, which are presented, the | 
immense advantages which are at the command of 
her people, by the development of her inexhausti- 
ble mines of wealth in every section of that stead- 
fast,and reliable common wealth, whose modesty 
isonly equaled by her intrinsic worth. With the 
talents of such men as Mr. Rayner to point the 
way, and the indomitable energy and practical ef- 
forts of such as Norfleet, Darsey and their asso. 
ciates, to prose what mettle is in the State, we may 
fairly infer that Maryland and the Olé Dominion 
will find rival worthy of them in this glorious 
and peaceful strife. 

Cintend giving some copious extracts from 
the address of Mr. Rayner, in our future numbers. 
We can for the present copy only a closing remark 
or two, evincing the true fire of patriotism which 

in the veins of their distingnished sons of a 
State which was the first to present to the world 
a Declaration of Independence, in the “times 

tried men’s souls’’—and the example is well 

worthy of consideration, that the orator was not 

ful of the source whence all blessings flow, 

and that it is meet and proper for Nations and States 

#8 well as individuals, to acknowledge the same— 

for “unless the Lord build the house, they labor in 
who build.” 








Aftet urging the necessity of energy in bringing 
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forth the riches of the soil, and proving by facts 
and figures, which cannot err, that the true posi- 
tion and resources of the State have been underra- 
ted, from the fact that most of her products find au 
outlet to foreign markets through the ports of her 
nearest neighbors, Virginia and South Carolina, 
Mr. Rayner thus concludes his remarks: 

‘*It is thus apparent, that these two States have 
grown rich, and acquire charaeter upon our boun- 
ty; we have helped to build their towns and to sus- 
tain their works of improvement in draining us of 
our resources; whilst they have derided us for our 
poverty, and reproached us for the docility with 
which we have submitted to our wrongs. But 
thank Heaven, a brighter day is dawning upon us. 
We have only to know our strength to make us 
stand for cur rights, to appreciate our worth, in 
order to develop our resources, and to respect our- 
selves. All we need is a more perfect bond of 
unioa, a more thorough concentration of our ener- 
gies. A perfeetion of our system of improvement 
will tend to bind ua together by the ties of interest 
and affection. By fostering our trade aad com- 
merce within our borders, we shall build up ci- 
ties and thriving towns as nurseries of industry, en- 
terprise, intellect and ambition. By improving the 
soil, and adding to the comforts and beauties of our 
homesteads, we shall teach our ehildren to love 
the homes of their fatherland. By educating them 
at home, we shall teach them to reverence the in- 
stitutions of the State, to guard her honor, to ele- 
vate her character, and protect her rights. 

“I hope [ indulge in no idle dream, when [ think 
I foresee, that this association, of which it is my 
pride and boast to have been one of the original found- 
ers, is destined to be the means of disseminating in- 
telligence, stimulating enterprise, encouraging am- 
bition, diffusing the blessings of comfort, happiness 
and prosperity, and in elevating the character and 


' glory of our beloved State—the fruits of which shall 


be reaped by others, after we shall be no more.— 
We may not live to enjoy the full fruition of our la- 
bors; although our names may never be emblazon- 
ed on the historie page, or our deeds be commemo- 
rated on ‘storied urn, or animated bust,” yet we 
shall have laid the foundations for a great social, 
moral, and industria edifice, for which our ehil- 
dren and children’s children, will heap blessings 
on our memories till they shall have faid the cap- 
store of the superstructure. 

“On an occasion like this, it should not be for- 
gotten, that it is to the beneficence of a kind Provi- 
dence we are indebted for every blessing we enjoy. 
To His goodness we owe the plentiful harvest that 
has, during the present year, crowned the labors of 
the husbandman—and the pleasant intercourse and 
joyous harmony that mark our presert re-union.” 

‘Whether prosperity or adversity befall us, we 
should reflect, that it is to his bounty, we are indebt- 
ed for “every good and perfect gift.” Whether 
success crown our efforts or disappointeient mar 
our hopes, we should ever be ready to say, in the 
sublime language of Habakkuk, ‘although the fig 
tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the 
vines; the labor of the olive shall fail, and the elds 
shall yield no meat, and the flock shall be cut off 
from the fold, and there will be no herd in the 
stalls: —Yet will J rejoice in the Lord—I will joy 
in the God of my salvation.’ ”” : 

At this Exhibition, our enterprising mechanics, 
Mr. Drury, Mr. Montgomery, and Messrs. Sinclair 
& Co., were present, and took a number of the pre- 
miums of the society. 
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THE FIRST EXHIBITION 
Of the Union Agricultural Society of Va. and N. 
Carolina, was held at Petersburg, Va., in the last 
week in October; and was a most spirited and suc- 
eessful affair in every respect. e had received 
Bumerous and pressing invitations to be present at 
the Exhibition, and accommodations were made 
and reserved for us by kind Friends; and we have seb 
dom had a stronger desire to be present at any meet- 
ing of the kind—we had, as we thought, made all our 
arrangements to be there, but circumstances in- 
terfered to prevent the accomplishment of our 
wishes. We hope and trust, that arrangements 
sow in progress, will, if we are spared another 
year, relieve us of the necessity of being so closely 
tied down to our desk, and enable us to attend the 
annual Exhibitions of the Agricultural Societies 
in our neighboring States, and of availing of some 
of the many flattering invitations extended to us to 
visit various sections, in all of which we know we 
— find most ardent friends, and a warm recep- 

on. 

The Southern Farmer, published at Petersburg, 
eontains the awards of the premiums at the Exhibi- 
tion, and refers to the incidents connected there- 
with, showing the distinguished success with which 
it was crowned. From it, and private sources, we 
Jearn that ‘‘a great number of fine animals, and an 
almost innumerable variety of articles were sent 
from the two States. The display of agricultural 
implements is believed to have been unsurpassed on 
any similar occasion. Not only the mechanics of 
Petersburg, but several from Richmond and Balti- 
more, entered into a generous competition in this 
important branch of industry. The amount of fan- 

work was all incalculable, and evinced in the 
highest degree, the taste and skill, as well as the 
industry of those by whose fair hands it was wrought. 
Even Octagon Hall, whose dimensions were thought 
to be ample enough to contain every thing of the 
kind that could be elicited, was insufficient for its 
accommodation. 

The number of persons in attendance was com- 

ted by competent Judgee—gentlemen who have 

n in the habit of mingling in large crowds,—to 
have been not less then fifteen thousand on Wednes- 
day. It is not difficult indeed to make an approxi- 
mate estimate of the number.—On that day, ac- 
cording to the receipts atthe gate, not less than 
3600 passed through, who were not members; and 
they constituted not more than a fourth or a fifth of 
the whole. 

We are happy to state that everything passed off, 
as far as we have learned, in the most agreeable 
and harmonious manner. No untoward incident oc- 
eurred to mar the general enjoyment. 

On the whole, we consider that the Union Agri- 
galtural Society have achieved a triumph, of which, 
especially as a first effort, any association in the 
eountry might be proud. The natural advantages 
and the arrangement of the grounds were the theme 
of universal commendation. 

One of the most gratifying features which the ex- 
hibition afforded was the large attendance of our 
brethren from North Carolina, and the hearty in- 
terest which they manifested in the enterprise. 
Heneeforth, according toevery indication, the farm- 
ers of the two States, will be friends and co-labor- 
ers in the same glorious work. May the bonds 
which now unite them in feeling and interest, be 
drawn closer and closer every succeeding year, un- 





til they shall be inspired by a com brotherboog 
under the oF en of which they thall ~~ 
ward to a common and glorious destiny,” 

The annual address was delivered by the Hon 4 
W. Venable, of N. C., who furnished his audience 
with a highly intellectual treat, varying by ts 
“from grave to gay, from lively to severe, His 
address contained many striking points, forei 
sented. He advocated with great power the dig. 
nity of Agriculture, and insisted with earnesingy 
on the necessity of giving to the young men of oy 
country such an education as would qualify them 
be farmers, and to our daughters, one that woud 
fit them for farmers’ wives, 

The Valedictory was by Mr. Gholson, of Va, 
and was an avle and eloquent effort—as indeei 
might be inferred by every person at all acquainted 
with the natural endowments and mental cultur 
of the speaker.”’ 

The Farmer, in allusion to the Model Farm tha 
the iety determined to establish, remarks: “The 
success of this great measure, now happily and au. 
piciously consummated, will inaugurate a new erain 
the history of the Union Agricultural Seciety of Vir- 
ginia aod North Carolina. It will serve to estab 
lish it on a foundation which cannot be removed, 
as long as the farm is maintained in successful op- 
eration—Other appliances for cementing the organ- 
ization of Agricultural asssociations, may exer\— 
as has so often been the case—only an ephemeral 
interest; but this we trust, will form a bond of per- 
petual Union, not only between the farmers of dit 
ferent sections ofour own State, but between the 
two great States of North Carolina and Virginia 
Other uses also than mere experimentul culture, 
valuable as they are, may be expected in the cours 
of a few years to be engrafted on the scheme. 
Amongst the great number of collegiate institution: 
in our country, of the highest merit, we yet wanl 
an institution of a character in which literary i- 
struction shall be combined with a thoroughly prac 
tical education, calculated to prepare young men for 
the active duties of life—inculcating sound morals, 
and training their minds rigidly and systematically, 
in order that life may be rendered a blessing toi 
possessor and all around him, and a burden tonone. 


FLORAL DEPARTMENT FOR DECEMBER. 


Prepared for the American Farmer by Jno, Feast, Plonst, 
Lexington street. 

This month nothing can be done except 0 the 
houses, by keeping Plants al] clean and in order.— 
Have every thing tied up, and all decayed foliage 

icked off, and arrange the plants in proper order. 

hose that have done blooming, such as Chrysar- 
themums, &c., set aside to make room for such as 
will look better. Keep down the Green-fly, by 
smoking occasionally with Tobacco ; and syringt 
over the plants when required, only of a fine clest 
day. Keep up the fires moderately, except wher 
it is intended to force for poms pa pa ong 
higher temperature ; give plenty of air, 
eather will permit—and by following up these 
few hints, it will carry any collection thro 
winter and spring in good condition, provid 
plants are in suitable soils and properly repot 
with care in watering at all times. 


at gn be 
The Sting of Hornets, Bees, or Snakes, may 
relieved by immediate external application o 
strong hartshorn; salt and vinegar are also 
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Pranemune Marcu.—We copy the following report ot the Ploughing Match, at the late Frederick 
» (0. Md., Exhibition, and commend the same to the attention of Agricultural Societies elsewhere, as the 


nost satisfactory manner of making up their reports upon this branch of their proceedings : 





Dynanometer. 


Owners and enterers of Ploughs. | 





Width of Fur-| Width of Fur-| Depth of Fur-| Depth c r- | In lbs. mazimum to | 
yam of, row ells Dy-|  roeen Dy | Pree eho | In lbs. maximum to the 


ih Dy. 





5 Doub’s Plough, cast cutter and Be} eRe 
C™FF> mould. boards. coos cee. 


_11g inches. | 5% inches, 834 inches. 94 inches. 
20 inches. | 16 inches. | 934 inches. | $4 inches. 
— . - 





80 inches. {| 18 











| sig inches. | x inches. | _ inches, 


row without; power of theteamand 
Dyr omet | prmaeds by ney 
93¢ inches. 1450 Ibs. 











38 inches. | 9% inches. | 
-s::|_18 inehes. | "16 inches. "| "94; inehes. | 8s inches. | _____1160 Ibe. 








P.S.—There were three other columns in the report, which for convenieace, we omit, viz: one of 
average width of furrow with and without Dynanometer, one for average depth of do. do. and one of 


the name of plowmen. 


Puowcninc Marcu oy ras Frepeaicn Co. (Mp.) 
AericutturaL Socierr. 

The Committee on the Ploughing Match respect- 
fully report, that the five following Ploughs named, 
wereentered and submitted to their judgment, and 
were tested with and withoutthe Dynamometer, and 
the above table will exhibit the width and depth 
of the furrow, the maxmium power of the very fine 
teams by which those Ploughs were propelled, and 
the maximum draught in pounds weight of the res- 
pective Ploughs. 

The Judges were muci: perplexed in forming their 
jedgment and determining the superiority of the 

loughs to which they have given the Awards, for 
_ allthose exhibited essentially combined the various 
qualities of the improved Machines that the inven- 
live genius of progressive man to ‘‘subdue the 

have made, which is among the first com- 
mands of the Great Creator of the sie to his 
creature Man. Notwithstanding the great difficul- 
lies in determining the awards upon the above prin- 
ciples, which they were directed to make, they 
award that the Plough entered by Capt. Doub, with 
» wrought cutter, is entitled to the first premium of 
$5; and the Plough entered by Col. Page, the sec- 
md premium of $3; and to the best ploughman, 
Martin Miller, the first premium of $3; to the sec- 
| ond best plougman, Perry, (colored man) the sec- 

ond premium of $2. 

¢ Committee cannot refrain from expressing 
_ the high regard which they entertain for the honor- 
able competition manifested by the competitors, 
owners and ploughmen; nor withhold the expression 
oftheit thanks for the services and utility of the 
valuable test and certainty of the Dynanometer, 
vhich was so politely furnished by the Washing- 
ton County Agricultural Society of Maryland, 
which the Committee refer with much solicitude 
© the Committee of Discretionary Premiums for 

generous action. CommitTee:—Anthony 
Kimmel, John S. Motter, Wm. Todd, Jno. B. Snouf- 
fr, Edward Howard, Daniel Snook. 


Great Sale of Cattle.—The sale of Cattle, &e. re- 
tently imported by the ‘Kentucky Importing Com- 
*’ took place in Fayette county, in that State, 
the 26th Oct. Fifteen cows and heifers sold at 
prives ranging from 650 to $315, including one at 
$00, and five at over $500 each. Six bulls were 
iliogold, one at $3,500, and the next highest at 
$00... Ahorse, seven years-old, brought $1,U50. 
A number of sheep were disposed of, at from 50 to 
$287 for bucks, and from 20 to $60 for ewes ; and 
pure Liverpool white, and seven improved 
orkshire hogs, at from 20 to $70 each. 





Acricotrurat Curmisrrr.—John W. Proetor 
in his address to the Farmers and Mechanics of 
Hillsborough county, N. H., makes the following 
very just remarks on science as distinguished from 
quackery :— 

If there be anything for which we have an infinite 
fondness, never to be surrendered, it is well defin- 
ed exact demonstration. Ever since we were 
taught the axioms of Euclid, they have possessed 
a charm in our minds which no flowers of poetry 
or rhetoric could equal. Still we are constrain 
to admit, that the harmony of these laws is often 
extremely impaired by the mediums through which 
they pass. It is not surprising that doctors them- 
selves should cease to command confidence and re- 
spect, when so often found differing and varying in 
their prescriptions. There may be allopathic and 
homeopathie practitioners, both on persons and op 
lands; and by chance, cures may follow their pre- 
scriptions sometimes; but it never can happen that 
such differing prescriptions can be found in reason. 
Nature is not such a weathercock as to shine is 
the face of every booby. When white is shown to 
be black, and north is shown to be south, then caa 
these considerations be reconciled, and not till 
then. So with many of the new-modeled notions 
of culture, founded on speculative analysis of soils; 
they are not to be relied on until carefully attested 
by experiments. Analysis to be useful must be 
thorough, with the best means, under the superin- 
tendence of the best of skill, and only such. 

This sentiment has been repeatedly avowed by 
Prof. Silliman, Prest. Hitchcock, Prof. Booth, and 
Prof. Norton. If we cannot place confidence in 
the opinions of these gentlemen, as men of science, 
where can it be placed? Prof. Norton, (whose 
brilliant sun, alas! went down at noon,) says, ‘I 
say to you, frankly, when you meet a man who 
makes all these things easy,—who pronounces with 
entire confidence upon every theoretical point,— 
who reads his analysis of your soils or your plants, 
as you would read a book,—distrust that man, for 
he iseither intentionally imposing upon you, or 
thinks he knows what he does not.’’ Like Pindar’s 
razors, his opinions are made to sell. Do not un- 
derstand me as denouncing scientific inquiry; scien- 
tific impostors are what I would denounce, whether 
they be self-dubbed professors, or otherwise. 


We have received a pamphlet ra of the Aa- 
nual Address delivered by C. P. Holeomb, Esq., 
of Delaware, before the Montgomery Co., (Md..) 
Agricultural Society at its last Exhibition, which 
we will take occasion to notice more particul 
hereafter. 
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Apvocreration or Concentratep Manores.— 
Every man must know by a moment’s reflection, 
that when such high priced manures as sell for fif- 
ty dollars per ton, are in active demand, there is a 
prodigious temptation on the part of every dishon- 
est dealer, to sell adulterated mixtures, if he can 
save by such a miserable operation some twenty 
dollars or more perton. The market in England 
for guano and superphosphate of lime, has lately 
been more than exhausted. and this has brought 
into requisition al) the different modes of adulte- 
ration that ingenious rascality could suggest. If 
fraud has generally prevailed in England, we do not 
see why it may not also prevail in equally honest 
America, and we fee! bound therefore to put far- 
mers and purchasers op their guard—especially 

inst those who keep their processes secret, by 
placing ‘‘no admittance,"’ even to scientific editors, 
over their door. 

Prof. Way has recently published several analy- 
aes of adulterated guano, showing the nature of the 
frauds practiced. It appears that a favorite ingre- 
dient for this purpose is gypsum, because, like gu- 
ano, it burns whiter, and becomes lighter in weight, 

consequently is not easily detected. Some 
imens in market were found to contain more 
an fifty per cent. of this ingredient. Scoundrels 
ef a bolder siamp resort directly to the sand and 
foam pit. Two years ago, and possibly at the pres- 
eat time, there existed an organized factory near 
London, with drying stoves, reverboratory furna- 
ees, and grinding mills, for the sole purpose of 
drying, pulverizing, and preparing leam for the use 
of the guano manufacturer, where it might be had 
of every variety, and of all shades of eolor. 

Professor Way found some specimens of mar- 
keted guano to contain about 40 per cent. of sand 
and clay. besides considerable portions of gypsum, 
some of these guanos being found with but little 
over one per cent. of ammonia, while the best Pe- 
ruvian artiele contains over 17 per cent. 

The yea | of Guano in England has rus the 
price up to thirteen to fourteen pounds per ton, 

or over sixty to nearly seventy dollars; and farm- 
ers ip our own country have had for some time 
past to pay fifty dollars. {t wilidono harm to be 
on their guard in relation to this as well as other 
marketed manures. Honest dealers will not fear 
investigation, but will rejoice init. The price is 
‘eternal vigilance,” and fifty dollars besides, but 
the outlay often pays well.—.V" ¥. Country Gen’m. 


The Louisville (Ky.) Journal gives the follow- 
i Committee on fruits for the Essex Co. 
Agricultura! Society, in their report for 1852, state 
that the recommendation of cultivating the cran- 
berry on upland was premature, and that, to be 
made remunerative, it must be grownon “‘meadow 
or epringy soil.”’ They ‘strongly recommend the 
setting out and extending the area of eranbe 
meadows.’ These meadows, they say, should be 
flowed in winter. We notice in the trausactions 
of the Middlesex Co. Agricultural Society for the 
bast year, a statement in regard to the cultivation 
ef cranberries, by Addison Flint. He planted a 
bog with the vines, and gives the following as his 
management:—‘‘My practice is to stop the water 
ia October—keep it on till May, till the weather 
is warm enough to start vegetation; then let the 
vines be fairly out of the water, and keep them so 
ull the berries are fairly grown, from the 10th to 
the 15th of August; thea draw it off for ripening 
gn picking." 
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Lovupow Aericettorat Sociery.—This Soviet 
has elected officers for the ensuing year, as follow;. 

Col. Rosr. L. Wricur, President. 

J. M. Harrison, Esq., Col. N. S. Braden, J, |, 
Powell, Esq., Vice Presidents; John M. Orr, Re- 
cording Secretary, J. W. Wildman, Treasurer. 
C. B. Ball, Corresponding Secretary. 

The following gentlemen were elected as the Er. 
ecutive Committee: John Janney, Yardley Tay. 
lor, T. W. Edwards, J. M. Kilgour, A. M, Vap. 
devanter, W. H. Rogers, Joseph Mead, Chas. Wil 
hams, Andrew Sietz, Wm. Benton, C. T, “Hemp. 
stone, and B. P. Noland. 


New Vantiery or Corrox.—At the late Exhibi- 
tion of the Union Society of Virginia and North 
Carolina, amongst the vegetable productions, whe- 
ther in the great variety of flowers and ornamental 
plants with which the halls were decorated, or ia 
the useful products of the garden and field—none 
appeared to us (says the Farmer,) in such an at- 
tractive form as a few bolls of cotton deposited by 
David Shelton, Esq., of Buffalo Springs. The sta. 
ple is of the most beautiful whiteness and the finest 
texture, and depends from the open boll the length 
of three or four inches. Altogether, itis unequa- 
led by anything of the kind we haveever seen.— 
We understand that Mr. Shelton, from a very small 
beginning, has increased his stock till he has now 
seed enough to plant half an acre of ground. 

Sriexpip Faencnh Merino Bucx.—alr. Joba 
Goes, whose farm is some three miles South-west 
of the City, is doing much to improve the breed of 
sheep. He has a flock of some 700, about 500 ewes, 
quite a numberof them choice Merinoes, some im- 
ported. The pride of his flock, however, is the no- 
ble full-blooded Freneh Merino buck, ‘“Tippeca- 
noe,’’ Jewett’s importation, two years old, weigh- 
ing over 250 lbs. and shearing last season a fleece 
of 21 lbs. His wool is very fine, and every portion 
of his limbs is eovered down te his hoofs. Tippe- 
canoe is valued at $1,000, and will doubtless prove 
worth ten times that to the wool growers of this see- 
tion.— Cleveland O. Herald. 


Transactions op tre N. Hasesuine Acar 
cutrerat Sociery.—We have received from Jas. 
O. Adams, Esq., a handsomely gotten up volume 
bearing the above title, containing the procestay 
of the State and Agricultural Societies of N. H., 
for 1853. The volume contains some 400 pages, 
and we find a nomber of valuable reports and es 
says, some of which, or copious extracts there- 
from, we hope to be able to present to our readers. 


importation or Povitay.—Jobun Giles, Esq., of 
Woodstock, Cona., well-known as a breeder of fan 
cy poultry, has ge some weeks in Europe i 
search of .rare birds, and returned iv the steamer 
Washington, with a rich collection, including Black 
Spanish, Surrey and Dorking Fowls; Seabright, 
Gold and Silver Laced Bantams, sagen and 
White Pea Fowl, Gold, Silver, Pied, White, Ring- 
Neeked and Bohemian Pheasants, White and 
Swans, Aylesbury and Rouen Ducks, White Froat- 
ed Barnacle, Egyptian and Toulouse Geese. Also, 
a splendid assortment of ornamental Ducks, inelu- 
ding the far-famed Mandarin Ducks, which have 
been sold in London at seventy-five guineas per 





pair. 





: cription, b 
aa “ieee of the Horticultusiat : 


deavoring to suit the wants of each particular 
fruit,) is a compost of peat or swamp muck, redu- 
ced, or rendered available to plants, by unleached 
wood ashes, ‘The peat should, if possible, be dug 
and carted out in the winter, though it will answer 
ifdug inthe spring. As early in the spring as is 
convenient, mix thoroughly the wood ashes with 
the peat in proportion of five bushels of good hard 
wood ashes to one wagon load of peat. Let the 
heap lie a week, turn it over to incorporate more 
thoroughly, and in two or three weeks it will be fit 
foruse. This compost, or manure, contains large- 
ly, lime, potash, phosphate, and vegetable matter, 
the elements most necessary to the growth and 
health of fruit trees generally—and in a state rea- 
dy for food for these trees. ' 

In a su uent number of the Horticulturist is 
aletter from L. Wyman, Jr., of West Cambridge, 
in which he says: 

[have used and recommended the compost you 

of in the March number of the Horticultu- 
rist, in your article on ‘* Special Manure for Fruit 
Trees,”’ a8 a manure for the pear tree in particu- 
lar. Ihave usually added to the compost, say in 
geasure, one peck of fine iron filings, or one peck 
da halfof crude turnings of iron, to each load 
of peat or muck, and in that proportion for a lar- 
ger or smaller quantity; and have always noticed 
the most favorable result. 

Two years since I applied this compost toa large 

tree which stood in a damp, loamy soil, but 
which had not borne any fruit of consequence, for 
six or seven years in succession, although it por 
rapidly in size and sent out a large number of fine 
healthy shocts. The owner of the tree proposed 
engrafting some other kinds of scions upon the 
stock, it'being a fine variety (the Andrews.) I re- 
commended ‘‘one year’s patience.’’ He then said, 
“What would you do with it?’ Ireplied | ‘would 
altempt to remove it or give it a better soil, and 
one more adapted to its wants.”” He remarked— 
“Very well, take it under your charge; I will 
spare it this year.’’ 

After examining the soil carefully, I found, as 
before remarked, a clayey loam, quite damp, and 
the tree growing in a lone situation. I caused 
nearly all the earth to be removed from the roots 
ofthe tree, and the turf taken off in a circle seven 
feet in diameter, leaving the tree in the middle of a 
pan, caused by a removal of the sod and earth. I 
then applied a sufficient quantity of compost to fill 
the whole full, the new soil rising a little above the 
body of the tree. The quantity of muck used was 
one quarter less in this instance, as I believed 

tree required not se large a quantity of muck 
‘sone would growing in a higher location, but ra- 
more sand. { used sand. 

My compost was formed as follows: three parts 
of muck to one part of sand, and a proportionate 
quantity of potash water—and iron filings one peck 
and ahalf to the load. ‘The tall or leading shoots 
of the tree were shortened, the tree well scraped 
and trimmed, ete. The result of this application 
Wasa full crop of pears, and the tree making, the 
same year, a good growth of wood, every way 
bealthy; the fruit, two barrels and one-half, grew 

and ripened well, and the tree has ever since 
rhe a good crop, and continues to grow vigo- 
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Manvne vor Fauir Txees,—We select the fol-| rously. This is, to my own mind, a sufficient test 
A. J. Downing, from the | of the utility and value of the compost you com- 

; mead in vour widely exten.ed and truly valuable 
The best compost for all fruit trees (without en- 


work, 

Salt, as an article of manure for the plum tree, 
I have long known to be valuable, and have used 
to a considerable extent. 


Tue Guano Trave.—There sailed from the 
Chincha Islands in September, 45 vessels (all gu- 
ano laden,) registering 25,173 tons. Of the above 
number, 19 vessels, 11,697 tons, sailed for ports ia 
Great Britain—twelve of 8020 tons for ports in the 
United States, and the remainder for other countries. 


Hams are preserved by smoking over a wood fire 
because wood smoke emits a quantity of creasote, 
which is a great preservative of meat and all ani- 
mal substances. 


BALTIMORE MARKET—December 1 

Fiour, Howard st. $8.12; City Mills, $7.87a7.94; 
Rye Flour, §7; Corn Meal, $4.3124.50; Wheat, re- 
ceipts light—white, good to prime, $1.85a190;— 
choice white for family flour, §1.92a1.98; red, good 
to prime, $1.80a1.88; inferior qualities, 3 to 15 ots. 
less per bushel; corsa, old white, 75a80c.; new, 75a- 
78; old yellow, 80; new, 78a80c.; Rye, Md. $1.10, 
and Pa. $1.23; Oats, Md. and Va. 46a48c.; Clover- 
seed, $6.25a6.50; Timothy , $3.25a3.30; Wool, 16a]7 
for unwashed—23a26 for washed, and 25 to 30040 
for fleece; Whiskey, 40a41 for hhds. and 42a43 in 
bbis.; Hogs, inactive demand by packers for the Eng- 
lish market, and are firm at'$6per 100 lbs., andscarce 
and much wanted; hogs weighing 150 to 175 Ibs. 
are most desirable; Molasses, dull, N. O. prime, 
and P. R.,254¢c. Provisions are in demand, but 
the scarcity of money prevents much being done. 
Rice, 5a5{ for good to prime; Sugar, N. O. 
5.35; Hay, baled, 20a21, loose, 18a20; hops, 27a 
40c.; Beans, $1.50 and Black Eyed Peas, $2.25 per 
2 bushel bag; Plaster, lamp, $3.25a3.37—ground, 
in bbls. $1.25a1.37 per bbl.; Tar, $3.50a3.62; Pitch, 
$2.50; Common Rosin, $1.87; No. 2, $2, and No. 
1 $2.50a3.50 per bbl.; Spirits Turpentine, 52a55e. 
per gall.; Linseed Oil, 83c.; Cattle, beef, active, 
2000 at the scales on Monday, and all but 275 head 
sold at $2.50a4.25 on the hoof, equal to $528.25 
net, averaging $3.44 gross; Sheep, $2.50a3 per 100 
lbs. gross, and dull; Tobacco, receipts of Md. con- 
tinue small, and are eagerly taken, and in much de» 
mand, at quotations; ground leaf, $57.50, but 
mostly a: $7.50; inferior to common, $5.50a6; good 
com. to middling, $6.25a6.75; good to fine brown, 
$7a9—but little doing in Ohio; there was 3 hhds. 
new crop received last week, of good quality red, 
and sold at $7.25. 

The Baltimore American price current, remarks: 
on flour: 

‘“‘We notice this week a marked indispositios 
among the trade to operate for future delivery at 
the current rates, the impression being general that 
prices will continue to rule at high figures.’’ 

Guano, but little doing—no change in Peruvian 
since our last; Mexican, $20 to $30, according te 
quality and quantity, and a good supply now om 
hand. 

The stringency of the money market has beea 
unprecedented, since the year 1836, but the appear- 
ance of things is improving; the consequence has 
been, that but comparatively a light businese"has 
heen done. 
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From the Patent Ofice Report, of 1853 
Sratrewent or Ermer Rewer, or Feperarton, 


Artnens, Co., Onto. 

Perhaps nothing conneeted with the manual la- 
vor of the farm is of so much importance as skill 
in ploughing; and among other things necessary to 
constitute the right kind of skill,is a knowledge 
of the depth proper to plough. Land that has been 

hed a number ef years at the usual depth, 
should be done deeper and deeper from year to 
ear, until the greatest practicable depth, say one 
tis obtained. In connexion with deep plough- 
ing, it is presumed the subsoil plough, in some 
soils, would be highly beneficial. 

One reason for ploughing deeper and deeper 
each year must be obvious to every person who has 
witnessed the operation of leaching ashes. In like 
manner, as the potash of the ashes is dissolved and 
settles with the water through the ashes, is it not 
possible, probable, and even certain, that seme, at 
least, of the constituents of the soil, or peculiar 
food of plants, or some of the elements of this food, 
subsides with the water in copious rains, and is de- 

ited in the more compact earth directly under 
where the plough and harrow have loosened it ?— 
The writer has a field of some twelve acres, which 
was first brought into cultivation and planted with 

. @orn in the spring of 1811. This field is somewhat 
peculiar, as it consists of five or six different kinds 
ef soil in as many localities. It was ploughed every. 
year, and putin corn and wheat alternately, nine 
or ten years; after which a rotation of meadow, 
fmwe, and wheat succeeded, until in the fall of 

839, when the first manure was applied, and this 
_ only on the poorer spots, not exceeding twen- 

PA loads of halfa eord each tothe acre. In the 
fallof 1841, it was sown with wheat, and in the 
ring following with clover, and pastured through 
esummer of 1842-3. In the spring of 1845, it 
» was ploughed two inches deeper than ever before, 
and planted with corn, when it produced a heavier 
_ erop than it had ever done before. This result 
was undoubtedly obtained by deepening the fur- 
row, which not only gave the corn a greater depth 
of earth into which to expand its roots, but also 
brought up and rendered available matters suitable 
for its nourishment, which had, ina series of years, 
leached from the loosened surface. 

Another resource of the farmer, by which to 
keep his acres full fed, and the cheapest, too, when 
rightly managed, requiring the least possible Ja- 
bor, is shelter, shade, or protection from the fierce 
rays ofa summer’ssun, and the winter’s piercing 
withering blasts. For this purpose | would name 
elover as the best remedy; but any of the grasses 
would answer as good purpose, if a full growth is 
suffered to stand. Among the grasses, the far-fam- 
ed Kentucky blue-grass is pre eminent—equal to 
elover, perhaps, except in depth of root, which is 
agreat object with the skilfulfarmer. In addition 
to the fertility imparted to the soil by turning un- 
der a green crop—or rather, as I would have it, a 
dry crop—-the ground, when thus protected, seems 
to exert a renovating energy, equal if not superior 
to the actual manure of the crop. 


Litaocrapns of the Show grounds of the Ohio and 
Virginia State Agricultural Societies, have been pre- 
sented to us by the officers thereof, fur which they 
will please accept our thanks.—We have placed 
them ia the hall of our Society. 


Farrenive Turkey 

lished of late in our Agricultural Journals in tla. 
tion to the alimentary properties of ebarcoal ht 
has been repeatedly asserted that domestic fork 
may be fatted on it without any other food, andihy 
too, in a shorter time than on the most nutriin 
grains. I have recently made an experiment, asi 
must say that the result surprised me, as | had a. 
ways been rather skeptical. Four tarkeys men 
confined in a pen, and fed on meal, boiled potatos 
and oats. Four others of the same brood, wn 
also, at the same time confined in another pen, and 
fed daily on the same articles, but with one pind 
very finely pulverized charcoal mixed with ther 
meal and potatoes. They had also a plentiful mp 
ply of broken charcoal in their pen. The ti 
were killed on the same day, and there se 
ference of 14¢ pounds each in favor of the fork 
which had been supplied with the charcoal, they 
being much the fattest, and the meat greatly sy. 
perior in point of tenderness and flavor.—Gernm 
town Telegraph. 


Cunt von Heaves.—Take some weed comme 
ly called smart weed, that grows along the roadside, 
or in the fields in low places; steep it in boiling 
water till the strength is all out, and give the hone 
one quart of the liquid every day for eight or tea 
days. Mix it with bran or shorts if he will eat,i/ 
not, pour it down him with a bottle. Give hin 
green or cut feed wet up with water during the op 
eration, and I will warrant a cure. Horses with 
heaves will be troubled with it about as bad this 
dry and dusty weather, as they will in the springof 
the year. This medicine is so simple, and easy ls 
be obtained, that some may not think it worth thei 
while to try it; but simple medicines many time 
prove more effectual than those obtained at a great 
expense. Now is the time to secure the weed, and 
I say to those interested, try it.—Rural NW. Yorker. 

Tne Casumere Goat.—The editor of the Farmer 
and Pianter says, this goat which has recently bees 
introduced into the United States from Turkey, by 
Dr. Davis of S. C., is of larger size than our com- 
mon goat, is as easily kept, and by his experiment 
proven to be admirably adapted to our climate. lt 
great excellence is, that instead of a coat of hair, 
it has a fleece of fine silky appearance from four 
to six inches long in one year’s growth. It is from 
the fleece of this goat the celebrated Cashmere 
shawls from China are made. Besides its beautiful 
and silky appearance, textures made from 
fleece of this goat outwear all known substances. 
Socks made of it have been worn six winters with- 
out material injury. They can be shorn annually, 
and the average weight of each fleece is about four 
pounds, sometimes weighing as much as seven 
pounds, and the price is $8,50 to $9 per oom 
being equal in value to the united fleeces of about 
sixteen Merino sheep annually. Dr. Davis consié- 
ers these so well adapted to the climate, and so vak 
uable, that he refuses to sell full blood ewes at all, 
but sells the bucks from $100 to $200 each. He's 
libera , however, and has given several to friends. 


For Sprains.—Take a mixture of one ounce of 
sweet oil, four ounces spirits of harishorn, half a0 
ounce oil thyme, and rub with it frequently. 


Fistula.—This is frequently cured by repeated sp- 





plications of salts. 
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= THE NATIONAL CATTLE SHOW. Cannots ron Miccn Gows.—Abner Hoven, gives 


3 in tla. The report of the Award of Premiums at the Na- pe ane of the Wool Grower, the following 
= ht BE tional Cattle Show, at Springfield, Ohio, is as fol- hate April 290i:) ‘doved ‘cis ‘fe ‘teith 
jows : ‘ calved in June, th tin Se 

st PE "yvens Duty year and ver. fed te rn Septem dO 
Dutritire Perfection, : WwW 2 ne Mi “tien Y.; = + carrots, and fed them fo my cows, commencing the 
nent, ai ad, ‘Sheffield,’ J. '. ae ee adison co., Ohio, | first of December. I gave them about 246 reo fe 
had a JB 4200; 3d. ‘Belmont, Caldwell & Co., Fayette €0-+! per day, at noon, the ruta bagas first Bre 
ys wn HE od., 100. Two me oa at A ee they were all fed out, the same quantity of ple 
‘Potalon FJ. Clay, Paris, yd Sb: $d. “Lapfavett. tM I found, when I had fed the latter a few days, that 
roe ~ anol, ee N.Y. ; 75. nd Hingis, m coate were each giving from two to three pints 
ne pintd fe New Year's Day,’ Chas. M. Clark, Springfield, O., nes . one per day than when fed on rutabagas. 


ith their q ws ‘King Cyrus," Geo. M. Bedford, Paris, Ky., | snd 9 Ibs. oi ek, pet “aa ang Ibe. = bode § 


E ings. ground 
‘he tit HE Cows.—3 years old and over.—Ist.‘Lady Stan- ‘ . 
vie HE ope,” B. J. Clay, $200; 2d. ‘Duchess,’ Wm. Pal- ite th Ferre te een cal like to know 
he fork JE wer, Fayette co.,O., 150; 3d. ‘Clara Fisher,’ S. | the cow that calved ak, for ta he selected 
oal, thy J Meredith, Cambridge, Ind., 100. Two years old. | the hay, weal, and Posty Ayes J oa 
vatly sy J —Ist. ‘Fashion,’ J. Stedden, Warrenco., O., Mere- of hay, 41% Ibs of tietainne shoal pe A 
~Gernee TE cith, 50. Yearlings.—*Lowan,’ J. Duncan, Paris, carrots, oak aes gave 35 Tos a eae hy 
nah _ Qd. ‘Easter Day,’C. L. Clarke, Spring- ot ye left off the carrots, and gave the suai Enows 
Devos. —Bulls—3 years and over.—ist. ‘Know- 35 aos med —— we Arama which = 
roadside, ran Pa ame co., 0., — oy found be gave 23 Ibs. of milk ae day ‘ ‘ments 
“ I ‘Herod,’ L. G. Collins, Montgomery co., Ind., 75. a" 
the hone fe T¥° years old.—Ist. ‘Moulton,’ L. F. Allen, Buf- — aa sgninto S0 iva, of att tes Onn days 
alo, N. Y., 80; hws E. er >. cO.,| This shows that carrots are worth to int te feed 
0.,60. Yearlings.—Ist. Premium,’ L. G. Collins, | 4, cows, 82 cents per 100 Ibs. Hay is worth ¢20 
: = ‘ + | per ton in the barn, and at three cents per quart 
g the op- Cows.—3 years and over.—Ist. ‘Sapplee,’ LF | or one cent per pound for milk, 6 Ibs. less hay, and 
. : Allen, $100; 2d. ‘Francis,’ L. G. Collins, 75. Two} }9 ibs. more mil gives 18 saute re 99 ib 4 an 
bad ths [e 90Md.—Ist. ‘Dolley,’ E. M. Merriweather, Todd | rots, “My carrots are all gone now, or! _ ald try 
eee LG. Collins Wi, Sm 50. Year- | one or two more cows. Next winter I thege to have 
rth thei Himsronos— Bulls—3 years and over.—Ist. ‘Cur- | oie oppertunity Soe ——— 
ny time fet? . Aston, Elyria, O., $100. Two year’ Acaicunrorat Epirors in pemaxp.—We noti 
4 ie ‘olds, —Ist. ‘Mystery,’ W. H. Sotham, Tioga co., that our contemporary, Jas. W. Grimes, of the 
¥.¥., 80. Yearlings—Ist. ‘Defiance,’ Thos. As- | Jowa Farmer, has been elected Governor of that 
Yorker, fe % 1 | State. Simon Brown, of the New-England Farmer, 
: ee gic eetred. we | "s H. | has been elected Lieut-Governor of Massachusetts. 
Sotham, $100; 2d. ‘Duchess,’ Thos. Aston, 75. Two} Th heering indicati wa: 
2, on year olds-Ist. W. H. Sotham, 75. $e me nat — indications of the rising fortunes 


Arasuines —Bulls—3 s and over—Ist. ‘Dan- eeaenemeeed 
irkey, bj vy,’ P. Melendy, Sikthen co:, O., $100. | Tus Vater AcricuttonaL Sociery held a 


our com: ing i 

: iés.—Ist. * oor Ww. f | meeting in Charlestown, on the 20th ult., and elect- 

hg Paris Ky, mo Sle cts, Deena, — jed Alexander R. Boteler, President, in place of 

we Its ‘indy, 75. Lewis W. Washington, resigned. G. D. Moore, 

Ss fom | Cows—3 years old—Ist. ‘Lassie,’ P. Melendy, = rege me eee y 7? be’ R. W. 
4100,— 2 wae arton, of Frederick, an on. C. J. Faulkner, of 

t is from 4 Two years olds.—Ist. ‘Alice,’ P. Melendy. Berkeley, were chosen Vice Presidents. " 





































‘ashmere Gee emeemeaneNi 
beautiful eat years and over.—Ist. ‘Pat; Liximenr ron Honsus.—Ariel Hunton, of Hyde 
rom ihe  R.L. Colt, Patterson, N. J., $100. Park, furnishes the Plough, Loom and Anvil, the 


Cows—3 years and over.—Ist. ‘Dun,’ R. L. Colt, | followi ipe f lini tat 2 

pstances. , »|following recipe for a liniment, which is much 
ers with- — year olds.—Ist. ‘Jersey,’ R. L. Colt, | used by ndelate for bruises, sprains, and ulcers. 
noually, earlings.—‘Patty,’ R. L.. Colt, 60. ’ Any druggist can supply and mix the ingredients : 
out four He, ae orting Oxen—C. Fulling-| «One individual in our place monopolizes the 
s seven Boy om co, O., = Fat Ox—B. Stedman, | sale of the article, and designs to keep it a nostrum. 
> pound, Bau, Sat Fat Cow—J. W. Ware, Fay-|J learned the ingredients from his purchasing the 
of abou P ®., Ky., 50. Milch Cow—J. W. Brock, No. | medicines of me. He is using and applying it to 
s consid: orn O., 50. Steer-—J. W. Ware, 50. Bull |the human species, as well as our domestic ani- 
dsovat Mou w D. Pierce, Clark co., O., 50. Heifer | mals. 

all—W, W, Thrasher, Fayette co., Ey, 50. l pint, strong alcohol, 





vs at all, 

. Heis 1g oz. Sulph. cupreus or blue vitrol. 

friends. Cons von Mance.—Take lard and sulpkur—mix 1 oz. Camphor gum. Pulv'd. 
logether, and put in lamp oil sufficient to make it 1 oz. Nit. potash, or saltpetre. 

punce of lavleymore or less according to the warmth of 2 oz. Aqua ammonia. 

half oo JB %day. Rub the part affected with a cob, till you 2 oz. Tincture myrrh. 

y. uke off the seurf, then rub on the above with the} Let itstand twelve hours, frequently shaking 


hands Tn two da . , er . n, “ 
| _ y$ go over them again, and as of- | it. Add spirits terabinth, or spirits turpentine 
atedsp Bien alter as you see signs of the disease. half a pint. When used, shake and mix well”? 
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From the Patent Office Report, of 1853. 
Srarewext or Ermer Rowext, or Feperarron, 
Arnens, Co., Onto. 

Perhaps nothing conreeted with the manual la- 
bor of the farm is of so much importance as skill 
in ploughing; and among other things necessary to 
constitute the right kind of skill, is a knowledge 
of the depth proper to plough. Land that has been 
ploughed s number ef years at the usual depth, 
should be done deeper and deeper from year to 

until the greatest practicable depth, say one 
hoot is obtained. In connexion with deep plough- 
ing, it is presumed the subsoil plough, in some 
> would be highly beneficial. 

One reason for ploughing deeper and roy 20m 
each year must be obvious to every person who has 
witnessed the operation of leaching ashes. In like 
manner, as the potash of the ashes is dissolved and 
settles with the water through the ashes, is it not 

ible, probable, and even certain, that seme, at 
ast, of the constituents of the soil, or peculiar 
food of plants, or some of the elements of this food, 
subsides with the water in copious rains, and is de- 
posited in the more compact earth directly under 
where the plough and harrow have loosened it ?— 
The writer has a field of some twelve acres, which 
was first brought into cultivation and planted with 
. orn in the spring of 1811. This fieid is somewhat 
peculiar, as it consists of five or six different kinds 
of soil in as many localities. It was ploughed every. 
year, and put in corn and wheat alternately, nine 
or ten years; afer which a rotation of meadow, 
re, and wheat succeeded, until in the fall of 

» when the first manure was applied, and this 

on the poorer spots, not exceeding twen- 

sof halfa eord each tothe acre. In the 


onl 
t 
fall of 1841, it was sown with wheat, and in the 
ring following with clover, and pastured through 


esummer of 1842-3. In the spring of 1845, it 

» was ploughed two inches deeper than ever before, 

and planted with corn, when it produced a heavier 

_ erop than it had ever done before. This result 

was undoubtedly obtained by deepening the fur- 

row, which not only gave the corn a greater depth 

of earth into which to expand its roots, but also 

brought up and rendered available matters suitable 

for its nourishment, which had, ina series of years, 
leached from the loosened surface. 

Another resource of the farmer, by which to 
keep his acres full fed, and the cheapest, too, when 
rightly managed, requiring the least possible Ja- 
bor, is shelter, shade, or protection from the fierce 
rays ofa summer’ssun, and the winter’s piercing 
withering blasts. For this purpose I would name 
slover as the best remedy; but any of the grasses 
would answer as good purpose, if a full growth is 
suffered to stand. Among the grasses, the far-fam- 
ed Kentucky blue-grass is pre eminent—equal to 
elover, perhaps, except in depth of root, which is 
agreat object with the skilful farmer. In addition 
to the fertility imparted to the soil by turning un- 
der a green crop—or rather, as I would have it, a 
dry crop—-the ground, when thus protected, seems 
to exert a renovating energy, equal if not superior 
to the actual manure of the crop. 


Lirnocrapns of the Show grounds of the Ohio and 
Virginia State Agricultural Societies, have been pre- 
sented to us by the officers thereof, fur which they 
will please accept our thanks.—We have placed 
them ia the hal! of our Society. 





——, 
Farrenixe Turxers, &c.—Much has been 
lished of late in our Agricultural Journals in rela. 
tion to the alimentary properties of charcoaj, h 
has been repeatedly asserted that domestic foyj, 
may be fatted on it without any other food, andthy 
too, in a shorter time than on the most Dutritive 
grains. Ihave recently made an experiment, an 
must say that the result surprised me, as I had q. 
ways been rather skeptical. Four torkeys wen 
confined in a pen, and fed on meal, boiled 
and oats. Four others of the same brood, wen 
also, at the same time fined in another pen, and 
fed daily on the same articles, but with one pinta 
very finely pulverized charcoal mixed with their 
meal and potatoes. They had also a plentiful up. 
ply of broken charcoal in their pen. The ej 
were killed on the same day, and there was adj 
ference of 116 pounds each in favor of the fowk 
which had been supplied with the charcoal, they 
being much the fattest, and the meat greatly w. 
perior in point of tenderness and flavor.—QGerma 
town Telegraph. 





Cure von Heaves.—Take some weed commor 
ly called smart weed, that grows along the roadside, 
or in the fields in low places; steep it in 
water till the strength is all out, and give the hone 
one quart of the liquid every day for eight of tes 
days. Mix it with bran or shorts if he will eat, i 
not, pour it down him with a bottle. Give him 
green or cut feed wet up with water during the op- 
eration, and I will warrant a cure. Horses with 
heaves will be troubled with it about as bad thi 
dry and dusty weather, as they will in the spring of 
the year. This medicine is so simple, and easy to 
be obtained, that some may not think it worth tei 
while to try it; but simple medicines many time 
prove more effectual than those obtained at a great 
expense. Now is the time tosecure the weed, and 
I say to those interested, try it.—Rural M. Yorker. 

Tne Casumere Goat.—The editor of the Farmer 
and Planter says, this goat which has recently bees 
introduced into the United States from Turkey, by 
Dr. Davis of S. C., is of larger size than our com- 
mon goat, is as easily kept, and by his experiment 
proven to be admirably adapted to our climate. Its 
great excellence is, that instead of a coat of hair, 
it has a fleece of fine silky appearance from four 
to six inches long in one year’s growth. It is from 
the fleece of this goat the celebrated Cashmere 
shawls from China are made. Besides its beautiful 
and silky appearance, textures made from the 
fleece of this goat outwear all known substances. 
Socks made of it have been worn six winters with- 
out material injury. They can be shorn annually, 
and the average weight of each fleece is about four 
pounds, sometimes weighing as much as seven 
pounds, and the price is $8,50 to $9 per pet 
being equal in value to the united fleeces of about 
sixteen Merino sheep annually. Dr. Davis consid 
ers these so well adapted to the climate, and so vat 
uable, that he refuses to sell full blood ewes at all, 
but sells the bucks from $100 to $200 each. Heis 
libera , however, and has given several to friends. 

For Sprains.—Take a mixture of one ounce of 
sweet oil, four ounces spirits of hartshorn, half a0 
ounce oil thyme, and rub with it frequently. 


Fistula.—This is frequently cured by repeatedsp 
plications of suits. 
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' year olds—Ist. W. H. Sotham, 75. 


ge ta years olds.—Ist. ‘Alice,’ P. Meiendy. 


| 13. Vearlings—‘Patty,’ R. L. Colt, 60. 
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THE NATIONAL CATTLE SHOW. 
The report of the Award of Premiums at the Na- 


"tional Cattle Show, at Springfield, Ohio, is as fol- 


eeeenqenss—Dulle-n3 years and over.—lIst. 


> perfection, Edw. G. Bedford, Paris, Ky., $300; 


44. ‘Sheffield,’ J. W. Robinson, Madison co., Ohio, 
4200; 3d. ‘Belmont,’ Caldwell & Co., Fayette co., 
ind., 100. Two years old, Ist. ‘Locomotive,’ Brutus 


- J.Clay, Paris, y.. 200; 2d. ‘Colonel,’ R. G. Dunn & 
 Co., Madison eo.; Ind., 150; 3d. Hiigsayette,’ J. M. 
| Sherwood, Auburn, N. ¥., 75. 


earling.—Ist. 


~ \New Year's Day,’ Chas. M. Clark, Springfield, O., 
150; 2d. ‘King Cyrus,” Geo. M. Bedford, Paris, Ky., 
10. 


Cows.—3 years old and over.—Ist. ‘Lady Stan- 
hope,” B. J. Clay, $200; 2d. ‘Duchess,’ Wm. Pal- 
wer, Fayette co.,O., 150; 3d. ‘Clara Fisher,’ S. 
Meredith, Cambridge, Ind., 100. Two years old. 


 —Ist. ‘Fashion,’ J. Stedden, Warrenco., O., Mere- 


dith, 50. Yearlings.—‘Lowan,’ J. Duncan, Paris, 


 Ky., 100; 2d. ‘Easter Day,’ C. L. Clarke, Spring- 
’ field, 75. 


Devons.—Bulls—3 years and over.—ist. ‘Know- 
Nothing,’ N. W. Smith, Warren co., O., $100; 2d. 
‘Herod,’ L. G. Collins, Montgomery co., Ind., 75. 
Two years old.—Ist. ‘Moulton,’ L. F. Allen, Buf- 


» falo, N. ¥., @0; 2d. ‘Jake,’ E. Merrit, Clark co., 
0., 60. Yearlings.—Ist. Premium,’ L. G. Collins, 


Cows. —3 years and over.—Ist. ‘Sapplee,’ L. F. 


Carrots ron Mica Gows.—Abner Haven. giv 
to the Editor of the Wool Grower, the following 
ex ae: 

ave (April 15th,) seven cows in milk—one 
calved in June, the rest in September and October, 
I raised 80 bushels of ‘ruta bagas and 400 bushels 
carrots, and fed them to my cows, commencing the 
first of December. I gave them about 216 bushels 
per day, at noon, the ruta bagas first, and when 
they were all fed out, the same quantity of carrots. 
I found, when I had fed the latter a few ‘days, that 
my cows were each giving from two to three pints 
of milk more per day than when fed on rutabagas. 
I was se may cows, meanwhile, with cut hay, 
and 2 Ibs. oil cake meal, and 244 Ibs. wheat screen- 


. ground. 
e it struck me that I should like to know 
the value of carrots for making milk, so I selected 
the cow that calved last, for the trial. I weighed 
the hay, meal, and carrots, and fed per . 
of hay, 41% lbs. of the mixed meal, and 
carrots, and she gave 35 Ibs. of milk per day. 
{ then left off the carrots, and gave the same amount 
of meal, and all the hay she would eat, which was 
35 Ibs. per day. After feeding so for a week, I 
found she gave 23 lbs. of milk per day. Ithen gave 
her the carrots as before, and in eight or ten days 
she came up again to 35 Ibs. of milk per day. 

This shows that carrots are worth to me to feed 
to cows, 82 cents per 100 Ibs. Hay is worth §20 
per ton in the barn, and at three cents per quart, 
or one cent per pound for milk, 6 Ibs. less hay, and 





Allen, $100; 2d. ‘Francis,’ L. G. Collins, 75. Two 
ynold,—Ist. ‘Dolley,’ E. M. Merriweather, Todd | 
cos, Ky., 75; 2d. ‘Devon,’ N. W. Smith, 50. Year- | 


: lings —Heifer, L. G. Collins, com. 


Hereronns—Bulls—3 years and over.—Ist. ‘Cur- | 


‘ley? Thos. Aston, Elyria, O., $100. Two year. 


12 Ibs. more milk gives 18 cents for 22 Ibs. of car- 
rots. My carrots are all gone now, orl would try 
one or two more cows. Next winter I hope to have 
another opportunity for experiment. 


Acrico_tura Epirors in pemanp.—We notice 


olds.—Ist. ‘Mystery,’ W. I. Sotham, Tioga co., that our contemporary, Jas. W. Grimes, of the 


/N.¥., 80. Yearlings—1st. ‘Defiance,’ Thos. As- | Jowa Farmer, has been elected Governor of that 
- ton, 75. | State. Simon Brown, of the New-England Farmer, 


Cows—3 years and over.—1. ‘Bolbayle,’ W. H. | has been elected Lieut-Governor of Massachusetts. 
Sotham, $100; 2d. ‘Duchess,’ Thos. Aston, 75. Two | These are cheering indications of the rising fortunes 


Arasuines —Bulls—3 years and over—Ist. ‘Dan- | 


"yy," P. Melendy, Hamilton co., O., $100. Two} 


year olds.—Ist. ‘Wallace,’ T. W. Barber, New | 
Paris, Ky., 80. Yearlings.—Ist. ‘Ducas,’ P. Me- 


' of the noble art. 


Tue Vartiter Acricutturnat Socierr held a 


meeting in Charlestown, on the 20th ult., and elect- 


Alexander R. Boteler, President, in place of 


ed 
lend, 75. | Lewis W. Washington, resigned. G. D. Moore, 


Cows.—3 years old—Ist. ‘Lassie,’ P. Melendy, 


Jensevs.—Bulls—3 years and over.—lIst. ‘Pat 
Smith,’ R. L. Colt, Patterson, N. J., $100. 

Cows—3 years and over.—Ist. ‘Dun,’ R. L. Colt, 
4100. Two year olds.—Ist. ‘Jersey,’ R. L. Colt, 


Muctttanzovs.—Working Oxen—C. Fulling- 
on, Union co , O., e. Fat Ox—B. Stedman, 
Cleareland,O., 50. Fat Cow—J. W. Ware, Fay- 
ttte co, Ky., 50. Milch Cow—J. W. Brock, No. 
Petersburg, O., 50. Steer—J. W. Ware, 50. Bull 
Cif—W. D. Pierce, Clark co., O., 50. Heifer 
Cilt—~W. W. Thrasher, Fayette co., Ky., 50. 





Comz von Mance.—Take lard and sulphur—mix 
logether, and put in lamp ol sufficient to make it 
lableymore or less according to the warmth of 
he day. Rub the part affected with a cob, till you 
take off the scurf, then rub on the above with the 


of Jefferson, Dr. McGuire, of Clark, Hon. R. W. 
Barton, of Frederick, and Hon. C. J. Faulkner, of 
Berkeley, were chosen Vice Presidents. 


Louiment ror Horsss.—Ariel Hunton, of Hyde 


Park, furnishes the Plough, Loom and Anvil, the 


following recipe for a liniment, which is much 
used by farriers for bruises, sprains, and ulcers. 
Any druggist can supply and mix the ingredients : 
‘*One individual in our place monopolizes the 
sale of the article, and designs to keep ita nostrum. 
I learned the ingredients from his purchasing the 
medicines of me. He is using and applying it to 
the human species, as well as our domestic ani- 
mals. 
1 pint, strong alcohol, 
1 oz. Sulph. cupreus or blue vitro}. 
1 oz. Camphor gum. Pulv’d. 
1 oz. Nit. potash, or saltpetre. 
2 oz. Aqua ammonia. 
2 oz. Tincture myrrh. 
Let itstand twelve hours, frequently shaking 





hands, Tn two days go over them again, and as of- 
leo after as you'see signs of the disease. 


it. -Add spirits terabinth, or spirits turpentine, 
half a pint. When used, shake and mix well.”’ 
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Reading’s Patent Horse Power 
CORN SHELLER AND CLEANER. 


ROBERT SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. have pur- tern, with attachment for grinding grain 
ehased the right to make and sell Reading’s cele- | ke., : 3 < é . ‘ ‘ . Ss "a. 
brated Corn Sheller and Cleaner, as represented by | Conn & Cos Crusners—Maynard’s Patent, 
the figure, which is admirably adaptedforlargecorn |; warranted to grind finer, faster, and by less 

lanters, and the best Horse Power Machine; power, thon other patterns in use,- - 50.0 
own. It is estimated to shell, cob, and clean, in | Wunat Dritts, made with and without Gu- 

rfect order, 1,500 to 2,000 bushels of Corn per} ano attachment, - . - - §75 to 95.0 

y: Vecerasce Currers, - - - - 10 

The works are remarkably simple, the maehine 
deing made without springs, or coe gearing, and | PLOWS. 

im every respect a machine particularly desirable | Of Plows we make and sell an endless variel 

for shelling large crops, and what is now wanted of sizes and sorts. The most approved are the 

for omy Nee by the large growers in North | Maryland Self Sharpening; H. M., or improved 

Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland. Price, inclu- | Davis Plow; the Patuxent Plow, Nos. 7, 8, and’; 

ding Fas Arracumanr, as represented by the Minor and Horton; and for seeding and covering 

Pigure, CHE Se $60.00 Guano, the Echelon, or Three Furrowed Plow. 

— ee without the Pan, (see Pig. HARROWS 
inlastNo.) - - + + = = 45.00! of : ‘ “irs Toa , 

Also the Viner Delenen Ceee*aiee, — including the Geddes and Marylee 
orhand or horsepower, - - - 30.00) — wee 

Improved double and single Spout do. $10 to 16.00 | ,, SUNSET BEE, 

{ron Vertical and other Patterns, do. 7 to 16.00 Expanding, Stationary, Ke. 

— nee inch, and most approved ROLLERS, 
or grinding Corn, - - - - 110.00! with « ree ay 

0 3 as ith 2 and 5 Segments, surface flat; Serrated 
+ a ee on F re. Pree te 200 " | Clod Roller, new and valuable. 

Gylindrical Straw Cutters, with Patent Screw Also, Ox Yokes and Bows, Cattle Ties, Bel 
Feeder, made for Horse and Hand Pow- | Rings, Chain Pumps, Garden Engines, eae 
er, js : 3 h . eter urns, Agricultural Furnaces an Hers, 

$28, 30, 40 and 45.00 | ter © Agricaltural F ——_ 
ee i Sd =. onan | Horse Dirt Scoops, Saussage Stuffers, Saussage 
» Various cheap sorts, §5 to 20.00 | Cutters, Apple Pearers, Bush and Bramble Hooks 

“— - as Powgrs, Spur and Bevel Scythes, &c.; Grindstones, hung on Friction Rol- 

eare - = = = §110, 125, 140.00 | wate sch 

Railway Hors Power, for one oe two —— dues GRASS SEEDS 
Mt att net 2 ORB to 135.00 | by eee sy ereone. PE 

‘Parasnine Macwings, made with and with- [op teten oso oa a viz 
amp Carriers—warranted superior, « 7 GARDEN SEEDS. 
—— finish and principle of con- A large and general assortment. 

@eorsa’s Live amp Guano Spreapens, both FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
ef very simple construction, and }the best | These will be delivered to order after the 2 

i 

Broadcast Machine in the market, 945 to 80.00 | October. JC g-Catarocves to be had at the 
Parvexy Har Parsaxs, several sizes, most | fice. 

approved, .- - 00.00 | R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & C0. 

Seedsmen, Bat 


Conw ane Con Caucsnzas—S. & Co.'s pat . sept Manufacturers and 
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REMOVAL. 


ON THE FIRST OF JULY, 1854, WE REMOVED TO OUR 


New Agricultural Implement, Seed & Machine Store, 


IN EXCHANGE PLACE, 


Where we have secured ove of the largest and most eommodious Warehouses in the city 
The increase of trade has made it necessary that we should seek a place better adapted to 
eur business, and: we have selected the above as being more central, and we trust, more com- 
venient for our customers, Jn addition to the main warehouse, we arc erecting a large store- 
house in the rear, which, for convenience, we think, cannot be surpassed in this eoantry. 
We are now receiving a large stock of new Implements, Machines, &c , at the New Stove, 
where we shall be happy to see our customers when they visit Baltimore. Orders by med 


will be promptly attended to by addressing 
E. WHITMAN & CO., 


EWHITMAN,  ? No. 63 EXCHANGE PLACE, BALTIMORE, Md. 
£, W. ROBINSON. § 


~E WHITMAN & COS 
Improved Premium Hay Presses. 


BACARRA RAR ARR AR 


PRICES: No. 0—Weight of Bale about 150 Ibs, 
oe jo. “ “ “ 900 los. 
wo Qs “ «950 Ibs. 
“ 2— a 6 « 300 lbs. 


, oui 
. PREMIUMS. 
THE MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY awarded BE. Whitman & Co. the 
Highest Prize in 1850, for their HAY PRESSES, and $20, the Highest Prize, again 1851. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY also awarded them $20, the High- 
et Prize, for their Hay Presses, in 1851. And again, at the 


Great Trial at Hayfields, in September, 1852, 


| Tee MARYLAND State CS eee Society awarded to JOHN MERRYMAN, Jr. Esq. the Great 


Prize of $50 for one of E. Whitman & Co’s. Manufacture of Hay Presses. 


Since the above awards were made, we have greatly improved this Press, and have no hesite- 
tion in recommending them as being far superior to all others manufactured in this country. 

ay An extensive farmer in Georgia, C. Austin, Esq., writes us September 9, 1854, as follows, ** My 
my performs well, and I would not be without it for twice its cost.” 

e have sold a large number of these Presses, and are continually receiving such evidences of their 

wility as the above. 

We are now prepared to furnish all the various sizes of this Press, and invite those im want of the 
tent machine te cal] and examine tham at our 


New Store, No. 63 Exchange Place. 


E, WHITMAN & CO. 
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Sueer on Wueat Fiecps—Waoter Mawnace- 
uswr.—Robd’t. B. Shipman, of Michiganj gives the 
following statement to the Wool Grower :— 

My flock jast season consisted of sixty-four Me- 
rino sheep, one-fourth of which were lambs, and less 
than a fourth wethers and bucks, and they averaged 
5 Ibs. 14 oz. of clean, river-washed wool. And 
now | will state their keeping: ‘Through the sum- 
mer,. they run part of the time in summer-fallow 
and the other part on the plains, which gives very 
good feed, and I take good apn that they come in- 
to winter in fine condition. I intend to salt them 
once a week, and if I find any of them got snuffles, 
or in other words, if their noses are foul, [ pulverize 
rosin and mix with the salt, about half a pound to 
one hundred sheep, which I can apply much easier 
than l can tar, and with just as good results. In 
the winter I feed on any coarse fodder that I have, 
straw, corn-stalks, and sometimes a little hay, and 
when the nd is bare I let themrunout. If the 

is frozen and my wheat is of good size, I 
then turn them on to that, and from six years expe- 
rience, | have never known them to injure it in the 
least. It is at present practised by over half of the 
farmers in this immediate vicinity, and more and 
more are falling in with it every year. 

If I cannot turn them upon wheat, I try to get 
them in some field that was not fed very short in | 
the fall, but I prefer to have them out, if they have 
to run on a bare field, through the day—at night 
they will eome to the yard, if they are fed on grain, 
as they should be. Last seasou I fed thirteen ears 
of corn to my flock each day, which was one ear 
to about five sheep; they come through in good 
plight, withno loss. [shell the corn and feed it in 
troughs. 


Tus Corcvii0c.—At the npeting 5 the Cincin- 
nati Horticultural Society, May 20th, Mr. Carey 
read the paper of Jas. Matthews, Coshocton, Ohio, 
respecting the Curculio and his remedy against its 
ravages; which appeared to be, pricking the ground 
deeply so as to bury the bugs deeply. Mr. Kelly 
urged the hydro-sulphate of lime solution claimed 
by Durant as his remedy. and applied by Mr. Con- 
sidine, who said that he had used this remedy, last 
year and this with success, after a few applications, 
but that the bugs were bad within the last week— 
his crop was light in ¢ uence ofthe frost. Mr. 
J. K. Green, on sandy soil, had realized no fruit 
until this year, when he had used this remedy twice 
a week—he had found the bugs very plentiful with- 
in a week. He had failed with the shaking pro- 
cess. He used 3 lbs. of sulphur and one sek of 
lime to 25 gallons of water. The mixture is very 
offensive; he would prefer to mix the sulphur with 
the lime before shaking. Mr. Graham had felt 
convinced by his observations of Mr. Considine’s 
trees, that it was efficacious. 

Dr. Mosher had noticed some of his trees loaded 
with sound fruit, but within five days weve nearly 
all stung. 

Mr. Carey had succeeded with shaking and had 
realized full crops. Every process should be con- 
tinuously pursued; he found good shaking sufficient. 


Paris Exuisition.—Our fellow townsman, Mr. 
Obed Hussey, has beer appointed by the Gover- 
nor, Commissioner for Maryland to the exhibition 
of the works of Industry of all Nations, to be held 
in Paris, France, in 1855—and any information 
upon the ‘subject can be obtained of the Commis- 


THe BRFECTS OF TOO MUCH MOISTURE IN q_ 
sou.—*f come how to mention a defect in sil, 
which is of very freat importance, and which hag 
not as yet been fully appreciated in this coy 
This is the presence of too much moisture. Whers. 
ever water is so abundant in the soil 28 to con- 
pletely saturate it, various evil effects take place 

The necessary decomposition of organic sb. 
stances is arrested, and certain vegetable acids an 
formed, called by chemists, humic, ulmic, geic aei 
etc. In swamps and low grounds generally, thes 
accumulate toa large extent, and form the deep 
black soil, or muck of such situations. 

So long as these accids are present in such ex. 
cessive quantity, valuable plants refuse to grow; 
but as is well known, when the muck is taken oy 
and dried, it becomes a valuable manure: this ip 
because air and warmth obtain access, and the 
cess of decomposition goes on again. In order to 
avoid misapprehension it ought here to be mentioned 
that these acids in small proportions are really use- 
ful in the soil, as furnishing a portion of their food 
to plants. It is the excess of them that does so 
much injury. 

It is not only in swamps that this injurious forma. 
tion occurs: there is much land which is too wetia 
the early part of the season, or in which are springs 
that saturate the surface; this land may be hard, 
and may even bear ploughing, yet still it is what 
farmers call cold and sour. These are exaetly the 
proper words, for they truly express its qualities, 
Considerable and injurious quantities of these veg- 
etable acids are formed, and the water, by constant 
evaporation from the surface, produces cold; the 
grass is scanty and poor, while rushes show them 
Selves in the wettest spots. There are large tracts 
of such lands as this in almost every part of the coun- 
try. Farmers think such Jand too dry for draining, 
and yet that is the only way to make any perma- 
nent improvement upon it. It is cold and late ia 
spring, apt to bake hard in summer, and to suffer 
from early frosts in autumn. It is not ina fit com 
dition to support good crops, and the only way 
bring it into a good state is to dry it. 

Some land is dry on the surface, but has awet 
subsoil; when the roots of the plants get down tothis, 
they find at once injurious food, not only the acids 
already mentioned, but inorganic substances; the 
protoxide of iron, is very apt to form in such places, 
and is at once fatal if the plant can find no nuiti- 
ment in other directions. In this case too, the only 
remedy is to drain. The good effects of this opera 
tion on all soils suffering from any of the causes 
above mentioned, are very remarkable, and mut 
briefly be specified before going farther.’’—Norten's 
Elements of Scientific Agriculture.’’ 


Viratity or Sespep Wugzat.—The patient veg- 
etative power of this grain has been fully 
during the present fall. Many of our farmers der 
paired of the growth of the early sown wheat; but 
our impression is that most of it has vegetated. 
The wheat fields, at any rate, begin to look prom 
ising. 

A remarkable instance of the vitality of wheat 
came under the observation of Mr. Montgomery, & 
successful farmer near Brucetown. On the 20d 
day of August last, he planted twelve grains of 8 
peculiar kind of wheat in his garden. He looked 
long for its appearance, which it did not make till 
the 20th of October, when a blade from every gral 





sioner, or of the French Vice Consul in this city. 


fully showed itself.— Winchester Virg. 
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GREAT PREMIUM FAN, 
ATENTED DEc., 
20th, 1853—MONT- 
GOMERY’S Celebrated 
Donble Sereen ROCKA 
WAY WHEAT FAN 
has ‘taken the following 
Premiums this year. 
The Firet Premium atthe 
Md. State Fair, held at 
Baltimore, 1454; the First 
Premium at Fred. City, 
Frederick County, Md.— 
1854: the First Premium 
- ~at the N. Capolina State 
Fair, held at Raleigh, 1854; the Fret Premium atthe Union 
Pair, held at Petersburg, Va.; and the Fret Premium award- 
ed by the Reaboard Agricultural Sceiety, held at Norfolk, 
UM. The Maryland Inetituie has awarded three Silver 
Medals, 1852, *S3and 4. Also «tthe Riehmend Fair, Va., 
and Port Tobaceo Fair. Charles Co., Md. 
CERTIFICATES. 
tr. GenaMens, St. Muar’s Co. Mp. Oct, 6, B38. 
This is to certify, that I have tried Messrs. J. Montgomery 
& Bros. Wheat im eome tailings I made in eleaninga part 
of mycrop, which I did not think could be made worth any- 
; itextraeted from a bushel and a half of filth about three 
. I mustsay that | never saw a Fan that 
even come in competition with J. Montgomery & Brother’s 
Wi Fan, for screening wheat. 
Bessamix McKay, 


Te ali whom it may Concern:—This is to certify, that we 
have porticularly exumined the operations of the Montgom- 
@y Fan, and find it, according to onr judgment to be the 
very best Fan we have ever seen. both as regurds the speed 
and goodness of the work done. We have purchased tweer 
@em, one for Mrs. Worthington, and one for our ewn use. 

B. D. Muturxis, 
Jas. McK. Menuxis. 
Prinee Geo. Co., Augwet 15, 1854. 


_— 
“Great Mixes, St. Mary's Co. Md. Aug. ®, 154 
“I you a short time sinee one of your No. 1 Ex- 
Qe Seskeway yess, wich bes given entire satisfaction, and 
performs better than I eo ve possi imagined. 
” 3 EDWIN COAD.”’ 


“Faruiretrox, Albemarie Co. Va. April 28, 1884, 
amsomueh pleased with the Fan I crdered from you at 
Agricultural Fair at Richmond, last November, and which 
ve been using at my farm on James River. that I am de- 

to order one for my estate here. and will be obliged 
to have me one made, consigned to my son. T. J. Pey- 
tom, merehant, Richmond. ERNARD PEYTON.” 


This is to certify, that we the undersigned, have tried the 
Wheat Fans of Messrs. J. Montgomery & Bro.,and we take 
cer in stating that we regard it greatly superior to any 
lau We have cver seen tried. Weare of opiaion that the 
Wheat Fan of J. Monigomery & Bro. will in a day fan out 
more wheat and do it cleaner than any Fan we ever saw 
tied. We ean, with the utmost confidence, recommend it 
te the faver of the farmess of Virginia. 

Joun Osperxe, 
Same. C. Lecranp, 
Of Charlotte County, Virginia. 
- NY Pornr, Near Yorxtown,. Va. May 28. 1854. 

“Your Fan is a perfect machine, doing all that is claimed for 
4, and answering the highest expectations. 

. R. Covpranp.” 
REFERENCES. 

City of Baltimore.—Johe 8. Williarce, foot of Commeree 
street. Messrs. Seth & Godwin, No. 4 Bowly’s Wharf.— 
Michael Dorsey, Light street. N. E Berry, Lombard &t. 
sear Charies. R. 1. Burns, foot of Bowly’s Wharf. Mr. 
Wilmer, Nv. 2 Bowly’s Wharf—All Commission Merchants. 

References.—tHion. Wm. 8. Archer, Virginia.— 

Gen. B. Peyton, Virginia. Hill Carter, Virginia. Lewis G. 
ey, Virginia, Rowlett, Hardv & Co. Petersburg. A.C 
Lane, Richmond. Robert Cole, Rienbmond. M. Heartwell, 

. T. Payner, James B. Lundy, R. Ravevecroft Jones, Geo. 
W. Field, Cai Isham Trotter, John Winbeike, Wm Towns, 

mes Hays, Br., Dr. Wm. W. Oliver, Samuel McGehee, 
Wm.M. Watkins, Wm. [ Scott. 

We are prepared to sell State or County Rights to 

Who wish to manufacture our Faa. 


Orders addreseed to the undersigned. at the Baltimore ei 
ld) Pot Office, will be prompt'y citended to. v 
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WHAT, OR WHICH 18 THE REST 


‘Vermifuge or Worm Destroyer? 

8S a question daily and heurly » wed & ren F 
I _for the health of their children. Al tahe pam be ail ec. 
wives with the article, will insmedistely anaewer—DB. 

*LANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE. t has never 
been known tw tuil, and is one of the safest remedies that 
can be used. A friend of ours lately handed us the fellow- 
ing statement in reference to this Vermifuge. 

New York, September 25, 1852. 

Gendemen:—A young lady of my acquaintance had been 
for a loug time very much uowbled with worms. I advised 
her to try Dy. M’Lane’s Celebrated Vermituge. She accord- 
imely pu d and took one viul which caused her to die- 
churge an unssually large quantity of worms. She was im- 
mediately relieved of all the dreadfal symptems uecon- 
panying this disease, and rapidly recovered her usual 
health. The young lady does not wieh her name mentioned& 
her residence however, is 220 Fifth street, and she refers to 
Mrs. Hardie, No. 3 Manhattan place. 

P. 8.—Dr. M’Lane’s Celebrated Vermifnge, also hie Liv- 
yes Pille, can now be had atal) respectable drug stores ip this 
city. 

OG-Purchaeers will please be careful to ack for, and take 
none but Lr. M’Lane’s Vermifnge. Al) others.ia compart. 
son, are worthlese. 


WHAT OUR NEIGHBOUS SAY OF 


Dr. M’Lane’s Celebrated Liver Pills. 


New Yorx, August 30, 852. 

We, the undersigned, having made trial of Dr. M’Laue® 
Celebrated Liver Pills, musi acknowledge, that they are the 
best medicine for Sick Headache, Dyspepsia, aud Liver 
eomplaint, that we have ever used. We take pleasure in 
recommending them to the public, and are confident, that if 
those who ate troubled with any of the above comniainw 
will give them a tavr tria), they will not hesitate t© acknow~ 
ledge their beneficial effects. 

MRS. HILL, East Troy, 
MRS. STEVENS, West Troy. 

f. S.—The above valuable remedy, akko MLane’s Celke- 
brated Vermifuge, €an now be had at all respectable drag 
stores in this cily. 

€3-Purchacers will please be carefs! to ask for, and take 
none but Dr. M’Lane’s Liver Pillk. ‘here are other Pills, 
purporting to be Liver Pills, now before the public. dec.! 
jg AWNDS ix VIRGINIA ron SALE.—Great Baneains — 

4 The subscriber offers for sxle various tracts of Land 
in Virgmia, which will be sold great burgains. Among 
them,— 

One three miles from Frederiksberg, und mite from R. B. 
and Potomac Rrailroad—288} aeres of good land, 150 in eu)- 
tivation, 70 in prime meadow, thoroughly drained—20 acres 
new set in Timothy, will pay 8 per cent. on the whole pur 
chase money—the improvements good and ample, neighbor 
hood excellent, market handy, health of the place unques- 
tioned, and the farm well watered. The owner having nn 
other farm in cultivation elsewhere, which he wishes to cul- 
tivate, will dispose of this at the low price of $5,300; on 
terms to suit. 

Also, @ Farm near Martinsburg, V«.—300 acres of Lime- 
stone and Slate land—200 under cultivation, the balance jp 
timber, some of it heavy; some ef the land is eapuble of pro- 
ducing 50 or 60 bushels of corn te the acre—the buildings 
commo*ious and numerous, and with the (ences all in = 
order, well watered, with a thrifty Orchard of choice fruit. 
The town of Martinsburg, on the Railread, is 4} miles from 
the farm, and is one ofthe best markets near to Baltimore. 
$10,000 will buy this farm, one-fourth cash, balanee in three 
annual payments. 

Further particulars of either of theve farms, made know» 
on application to SAMUEL SANDS, 

deel-if Office Ameriean Farmer. 


o+-s———--- ~_— - —_—— — 


ANDS in LOUISIANA ror SALE OR EXCHANGB.— 
Tracts, improved and unimproved, of good sugar and 
eo:ion lands, near New Orleans and Baton Rouge, on the 
Great Northern Rail Road, and on navigable rivers, and 
Like Mamegros, will be sold, or exchanged for slaves or 
lands. in North Carolina or Virginia. Apply to the editer 
of thie paner oct Lu 


MILLS & COX’S 
Steam Job and Book Printing Office, 








J. MONTGOMERY & BRO. 
eae 185 N. High St. between Hillen and Gay Sts, Belt. 


No. 122 BALTIMORE STREET. 
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GUANO AGENCY, 
The following are the rates for Peruvian 


e: 
established on thé Ist Sept. by the Messrs. Barte 
da & Bro. the agents of the Peruvian Goverhminnt 


* in this city, viz: ta 
For 1 w& 5 tons $53,gash. | } os 
“ 6 tol * 452, “ . - 
“ Ibte 2 “> $51, * : 


* 21te0 2 “ §50, * "ie 
“ % to 30 * $50, days, or diseoiirit for 


the same 


= 31 to 100 “ 850, two months, ord ni 
for the same time, 
‘* 101 to 200 ** $50, three months, or 


** 201 tons and upwards, $50, four 
éiscou oa for the same time. baie f 
undersigned will continue to purebase fot 
farmers and planters, as heretofore, at $51 per ton 
of 2,240 pounds, (and by the short ton in . 
tion) for any amount under 20 tons-—For lots over 
20 tons a deduction will be made. » 
Sipe The o will be delivered from the sor 
ware uf the Peruvian Agents, atFell’s Point, ia this 


» oF 
¥. 





city, tus beyond a deubt, a pure article se 
o! 4 ei) bent nvray, taybe added. Terms, yin 
funds, orits equivalent. _* 
SAMU AN 
Otiice Ainerican Farmer, 128 Balti Mad. 





Mexican Guano. rr 

WILL euppiy Mexican Guano to farmers : ters 

i at the lowest miacket raiee—my supplies are from 
S importers. SAMUEL SA 
deci-f Office American 

NEW AND RARE PLANTS.: © 

JOHN FEAST, Florist, 295 Lexington @r Balto. 

PPERS FOR SALE—Skinneria Japonica, Sax 
Conspicua, Queseug Invers, lax U 

Buxifolia, Libreedens Chiliensis, Thuya Doni 


sus Goyenina, Abies Orientalie, Cupreseus | 
pressus Alegans, Cupressus Fuchias Vividis, 










2 


All flne evergreeas. ; ~ 
Gaennuetse Piawre.—-Hydrangea Varicgata, pra 
Leopoldii, Akebra Quinta, Hexacentus My Puchia 
Trentham, Azalea Bealii, Clemuis Lanqnanolay: ea 
Zanthina, Ciseus Discolar, Geguera Bonkiariiy Eebitas 
Harvisii, Rhododemdrams, Sickarus, Russian, 4 
Besidex many more, not yet offered in thie be 
fore, with wm extensive collection aa before ,All orders 
prompuy attended te. " feal-3t 





ONG KONG GEESE FOR SALE.—_A. few" pair of 
seaee, Trem G8 to 100. chor aoe sale at Wile Ofna 
laying from 60 to eggs— e 
Oesne' will be a great improvement to eons nn 
Aleo a few pair of beautiful white MUSCOVY 
other improved breeds of Poultry. quldee. 1-lt 


Devon Bull Calves. 2 








EVERAL Bull Calves, last spring’s, direct stam the herd 

of Geo. Patterson, Esq., for sale. “Alea, | Bull, 

4t05 p= a ae «ee ‘go won + premi- 
Gms al the Maryland shows. / y to 2 

decl-It ‘ i. BANDS. ‘ 

+ — —... se 
GENCY for the purchase ang sale of Farm Stack of.ev- 
A ery description, Agrieultaral Implements aud Machi- 


nery, Peruvian and Mexican Guano, at 
priews, and always guaranteed pure as 









market 
fi 





the importer’s hands. 
ONE DUST, Plaster Paris, Be. for 
B Fertilizers of every dcseriy ‘ all kinds 


from the best stocks. All on 

with eash, or authority to draw for: 

ped and bill of lading ia furnished. 
decl Office American Farmer, 


‘ACKS.—For sale several Jacks, whic 
ed, sure foal getters, and will be 





° p- 
deel-1t 


TAY aMéRicsn rarnmen. 
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“PROSPECTUS FOR 1855, 
THE LITTLE PILGRIM, 
4 Montily Journa! for Girls and Beys., 
se BDITED BY 
Grace Greenwood and Leander K. Lippincott, 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY DEVEREAUX & OTHERS. 


VHE second volume of this poplar periodical will degre 
en the first of January, 1855. Among the contribs. 
tors will be found some of the meet famous writers ef bob 
Eagiand and America, such as Henry W. Lonzfellow, Mar. 
tin FP. Tupper, Mary Horwitt, Miss Pardo», Mrs. Newto 
Crosland, J. G. Whittier, Henry Gilec, Sayard Taylor, Ju, 
T. Fields, Mrs. L. H, Sigeurney, Mra. Anna Cora Ritehie, 
(Mre. Mowatt,) Awna A. Phillins, (Helen Irwing,) Mn. 
) Francis D. Gage, and many others, ali of whom will furnish 
Griginal articles. Grace Greexwoope will write almoste. 
clusively for The Little Pilgrim. 
fG~-Torms—S0 cents a year for single copies, or ten cop 
iev for four dollars, payable invariably in advance. 
{>+Specimen copies furnished free ef ebarze. 
A few handred cepies of Volume First can stil! be ep 
plied. Address, post puid, 

LEANDBR K. LIPPINCOTT, 
66 South 3d St., Philadeiphie, 
REMIUM CHESTER SOW FOR SALE—which érey 

the first premium at the late Cattle Show ef the M4 

State Society. She is 17 months old, will weigh now sho 

400 ibs. Also, 2 pair of SHOATS, 5 te6 mesths old, and} 

pair ef PIGS, 2 months eld, from my premium Sow, and} 

yogog “owe, now ip Pig, by my premium boar. 
C. WARNS, 

Etkridge Landing, Howard Ce. Mé 


dew }-1t* 


dec, 1-11 
OR SALE VERY LOW—6 BUCK LAMBS, oat o 
Comwold Ram and Bakewell Ews, ef pure and sup 
rior stock. Price, gi0 each. Also,a thorough bred Chester 
BOAR, 2X years eld, very handsomely nade, 880. Aleo,s 
very large aad liandsome 4 year old Bull, a cross of two pur 
blooded stocks—alao, 3 beilera, three years old, with calfhy 
_, _ Address Rk. BH. RVANS, 
ec] It 


Hikridge Landing 


UPFOLK PIGS 4ND CHINA CHICKENS—The mw 
seriber offers for sale veveral full bred Sufiolk Baw 

and Sow Pigs,from hia sew that took the “First Premita’ 
atthe late Maryland Agricultural Fair. 4)*0, the very bea 
Shangbai, Cochin China, Imperial Chinese, Brahia Pootra, 
and other varietics of Uhina Fowles. of pure brevds—a few 


pairs of each. EDWARD A SLICER, 
dee 1-}t Balumore. 


ULTBY AND HOGS.—The subscriber cen furnia 
Poultry and Pigs ef any o the iapreved kia is at shen 
metice. Apply to 3. SANDS, 
éecl American Parmer Office. 
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